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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I, New York, N. Y. 


A Service to T.A.O. Readers 














Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 





6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. An astonishingly 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- 
national churches. “It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1935 than it was in 1934.” Vivacious writing, 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
without apology. Instead of merely outlining evils 
we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 
music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 
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Os ley announces two important 


additions to its imposing list of foreign purchasers. 


| he “DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 
| CALVINIA, SOUTH AFRICA 
and 


CHURCH OF ST. MARCEL 
LIMA, PERU 


contracted for Estey Pipe Organs during the month 


Estey Organ} (Corporaiton 


‘Brattleboro, Vermont 
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| The following unsolicited letter has 
| been received from the Treasurer of 
Calvary Church, Memphis, Tennessee. 





CALVARY CHURCH 
Adams and Second 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
REV. CHARLES F. BLAISDELL, D.D., Rector 


February 4, 1936 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Inc. 
Crescent Avenue, Dorchester 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is our check for the balance due you 
on the organ contract. 

The Organ Committee desire that I express to 
you their appreciation of the fine instrument you 
built, and to say its magnificent ensemble is per- 
fectly voiced to the size of our Church, and the 
solo stops, they believe, cannot be surpassed. 

Many members of our congregation have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the beautiful tone 
of this instrument, and they believe they are re- 
flecting the general opinion of the entire Parish 
when they say from the artistic standpoint, mag- 
nificence, and tone; the organ is far superior to 
their expectations. 

Thank you for the cordial, not to say liberal 
interpretations you have given on all questions 
arising in our business dealings, and I personally 
wish to say it has been a pleasure to do business 
with your company. 

Sincerely yours 
CALVARY CHURCH 


Geo. S. Hooper 


GSH: KMA Treasurer 











AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
OrcGAN Company 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 
Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY : Boston, Massachusetts 











Goes to the National Broad- 
casting Company for the new 
Hollywood Studio v v v Vv 


Accurate in pitch, adjustable in tone 
quality these electric chimes may be 
amplified for broadcasting from Church 
| Towers. Write to 





RANGERTONE, INC. 


Oo ELEctTRIC-MvusIc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 



































SPENCER CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEMS 
provide for rapid cleaning of large areas with a high degree of 
cleanliness at low cost. The system endorsed by leading architects, 
educators and building managers for more than twenty years. 


THE SPENCER ORGOBLO provides reliable wind 


power for organs, large and small. 

It is quiet, inexpensive to operate and will bring out the full tone 
of the organ for years to come. 

All steel, rust resistant, life-time service. 


SPENCER PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS, 


operated by one man or woman, easily moved to any part of the 
building. 

Equipped with the same type of vacuum producer and tools as the 
Central System. Made in sizes from % to 5 horse-power. 


BULLETINS ON REQUEST 


SPENCER 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


$-SO 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
THEATRES AND HOMES 











Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
—DIRE WARNING— 

It’s ‘just too bad’ for those people who hate signs and 
symbols, for not only will they have a few more to mas- 
ter in getting the most out of T.A.O. but they'll also 
have to give up mathematics, finance, and even the art 
of music itself—for music cannot be recorded on or read 
from a printed page without the aid of innumerable 

symbols. 

This means merely that the Editors, after ten years of 
disgust with the lack of uniformity in the labeling of en- 
semble music for voices, after hunting all over the place 
for the correct classification of a piece of music that on 
the surface looks like an anthem, after the loss of in- 
numerable hours trying to find out whether a given piece, 
is for church, concert, Christmas, Easter, or what, we 
begin at once to experiment with a system of symbols 
and if any reader is annoyed by them, he can ignore them 
and still get exactly what he always has gotten out of our 
review pages; if on the other hand any reader can im- 
prove on them, by all means please do so and receive our 
eternal gratitude. 

With this system of symbols, our readers will be able 
to instantly spot the piece of music they’re hunting for, 
and save themselves the disgusting feeling of having 
wasted valuable minutes reading through a carefully- 
written review, only to find that the music was for men’s 
voices when they had a women’s choir or two-part junior 
chorus. As we have said, if these new symbols annoy 
you, ignore them; the reviews are otherwise just as 
they’ve always been. If you can improve upon them, 
please improve quickly before T.A.O. tabs too many 
pieces in this system.—Ep. 


Easter Music 


...PRE-EASTER... 

AWL. Bach, ar. J. E. Newton: “Passion Chorale,” 
4p. equ. e. (C. Fischer, 12c). One of the most beautiful 
chorales, used in the “St. Matthew.” How can even the 
least musically trained congregation fail to get a spiritual 
message from such music? 

A4+L. Marie BRIEL: “Jnto the woods my Master 
went,” 6p. c. me. (FitzSimons, 15c). An attractive set- 
ting, calling for much care in forceful interpretation. 
Needs both poetry and the dramatic sense, to make the 
most of it. Quite a worthy anthem. 

A4+L. Philip JAMES: “O Saving Victim,” 8p. cu. 
md. (Gray, 15c). Mr. James writes not for the crowds 
but for the experts; in this case the expert organist needs 
to know a lot about choral interpretation, and the expert 
singers need to know how to change key without sound- 
ing sour. It’s a good anthem that needs a lot of re- 
hearsal. Latin and English texts. 

AP. Walter MacNUTT: “Ride on in majesty,” 6p. 
c. me. (C. Fischer, 15c). A splendid theme, used in 
strong unisons and built into an anthem of sterling 
quality ; not really difficult, but needs cultivated, resonant, 
confident voices. Timid choirs keep their distance. A 
really fine Palm-Sunday anthem. 

AOL. “OLIVET” 

Composed by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
(A—means it’s for church; O—means in oratorio or 
cantata form; L—means Lent: a church work, then, in 
cantata form, for Lent.) 48p. c. s.t-b. (meaning for chor- 
us, with solos for soprano, tenor, and bass). (Fitz- 
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Simons, 75c). Published in 1932, but among the missing 
till 1936. And good enough to warrant review here. 
It is melodious, musical, interesting ; easy enough for any 
average chorus; ample variety, including a men’s chorus, 
and short 3-part chorus for women’s voices. Quite a 
successful cantata well worth examination for next sea- 
son, since it’s undoubtedly too late for any conscientious 
organist to try it this year. 


vEASTER: .. 

*A4+E. Dr. Clarence Dickinson: “Jn Joseph’s lovel\ 
garden,” u. 8p. me. (Gray, 15c). Ten years old anc 
going stronger than ever. It’s one of those lovely churcl 
melodies of the kind that speaks more eloquently thar: 
all the fugues ever written, and Dr. Dickinson has given 
it a beautiful and simple treatment. In one section the 
chorus hums an accompaniment against a soprano or tenor 
solo. Whoever hears this once will want to hear it many 
times. Any choir can venture it, even a quartet (the 
humming section is optionally arranged for it). 

A4+E. David Hugh JONES: “Allelma,” 6p. cu. md. 
(C. Fischer, 15c). Here’s an odd mixture of superb 
passages followed by two brief sections thot look fine 
on paper but don’t sound quite right to the ears; these 
off passages will be hard work for a chorus, but if you 
put them through it brilliantly the whole anthem will 
have a fine effect and impress the congregation as being 
one of the best of Easter anthems. 

AE. ar. Ralph E. Marryott: “Give ear good Christian 
men,” 5p. c. e. (B.M.C., 15c). “Freely arranged from 
a traditional melody.” It opens with a good unison theme 
and develops along in harmonies of simple character 
tinged with feelings of the ancient modes. 

*ATE. Ralph E. Marryott: “We will be merry,” u 
me. (Gray, 15c). Here we have devices to depend upon 
for effect: the men sing ‘Alleluia’ one note to a measure 
on the chord F-C-F-A (in the low range) and against 
it the contraltos repeat the phrase C-E-D in crotchets 

(3-4 rhythm) while the sopranos sing the melody. This 
method is of course relieved by other treatments. Music 
is good if you like it, bad if you don’t; if you happen 
to like the melody upon which the arranger spent his ef- 
forts, you'll like the music. Not knowing the reader's 
personal taste, the reviewer can merely say that here is 
interesting texture, not at all in the humdrum manner. 
A piece of genuinely interesting music on any program, 
church or concert, is worth in dollars and cents a thou- 
sand times more than it can cost; one lovely piece atones 
for the drabness of a half-dozen uninteresting ones—and 











ABBREVIATIONS (Before Composer) 
*—Arrangement, not original A—Ascension 
A—Anthem (for church) C—Christmas 


C—Chorus (secular) E—Easter 
O—Oratorio-Cantata-O pera L—Lent 
M—Men’s voices N—New Year 
1/—Women’s voices P—Palm Sunday 
J—Junior choir S—Special 


3—3-part,-etc. T—Thanksgiving 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 
Mixed voice, and 4-part, unless otherwise classified 
ABBREVIATIONS (After Title) | 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quari¢t, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. | 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high vo:-e, 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) | 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
3p.—3 pages. 3-p.—3-part writing. 
Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp, etc. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- | 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose s4- 
vertising announcements regularly appear in these paves. 
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This is AN OPEN QUESTION .... 


Is business an aid or a detriment to art? 


This is NOT OPEN TO QUESTION .... 
Secure business standing is essential to 


the artistic integrity of any craftsman— 


such as an organ builder. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Pipe Organ Architects and Builders 


NEW YORK, 665 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, Kimball Ha!! 
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9 next announcement 


of 


THE ERNEST M. SKINNER 
& SON COMPANY 


will appear im theien pages 


next vicwth 





MIDMER-LOSH, INC. 
MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


2 
Every Organ 
Especially designed 
Especially voice 
Especially built 


To fit its location 























Electro-Vacuum 
Operated 
Cathedral Chimes, 
Vibra-Harps and 
Harp Celestes. 
Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted. 
Consult Your 
Organ Builder. 




















SUMMY’S veer NIEV/IN 
COMPOSITIONS FOR ORGAN BY 
GORDON BALCH | 


PROGRAMMED BY LEADING ORGANISTS 





Autumn Memories (Broad melody, chime accents) 
In Memoriam (An elegy) 

Interludes (72 short “fills” for service use) 

Rural Sketches (Five colorful impressions) 

Silver Clouds (A delicate tone picture) 

Sketches of the City (Seven characteristic pieces) 
Sonata Tripartite (An outstanding work) 

Tragedy of a Tin Soldier (A humorous suite) 

Will o’ the Wisp (Long a favorite scherzo) 


Ask for any of these compositions “On Approval’ 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 S. WABASH AVE., 9 EAST 45 STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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makes congregations and audiences glad to pay salaries 
to organists. 

A4+E. W. B. OLDS: “Sunrise on Easter Morning,” 
5p. c. me. (C. Fischer, 15c). The score calls for two 
trumpets, horn, and trombone, though these instruments 
are not essential. The anthem opens with a trurnpet- 
like theme, and closes that way; in the middle is the old 
familiar chorale, “Sleepers wake.” It makes a truly 
effective Easter number, with fine Easter flavor. 

*A41E,. W.R. Voris: “Joy dawns again on Easter 
Day,” 8p. me. (Gray, 15c). Here’s one that was given 
high rating when it appeared a season or two ago; it is 
repeated for new readers, and the put-it-offs among the 
old. The theme is a dandy; the congregation that hears 
this on Easter morning will be sure there’s something 
thrilling and inspiring about the Resurrection after all. 
And no choir need work very hard; everything good 
choir music should be, this is. Contrast is gained in one 
page by using the theme as a solo melody against chorus 
humming, but the spirit of the composition is that of con- 
fident jubilation, and it thus begins and thus ends. We 
recommend it to all choirs without hesitation. 

A7T+E. Walter WILD: “Calvary and Easter,” 9p. cu. 
me. (C. Fischer, 15c). Here’s a man who knows how 
to write music. First, he gets a text that’s worth set- 
ting, a text that inspires the muse. Next, the muse gives 
him a theme, not an astoundingly good theme but per- 
fectly good enough; and then he digs in, uses the old 
imagination a bit, remembers that he’s writing for voices 
and that these voices can work in groups or singly, or 
take a few measures rest, or do anything else under the 
musical sun; and he asks them to do some things, re- 
membering all the while that what this topsy-turvy old 
world really needs most is just plain simple beauty. And 
he dishes out nine pages of it, fashioned onto a beauti- 
ful Easter poem— 

A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart. 
For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart. 
Structurally, we have two choirs—a choir of women’s 
voices and one of men’s. They both carry the same joy- 
ful themes in friendly rivalry together. Music like this, 
that rings true, that isn’t pretentious and yet goes so 
far—such music is enough to imake any weary reviewer 
happy. 
...POST-EASTER... 

AL. G. Herbert KNIGHT: “Thy life was given for 
me,” 4p. cu. me, (Gray, 12c). Though from the cantata, 
“Easter Dawn,” and copyrighted in 1917, here’s a piece 
of beautiful music that will help the sorrowful church 
service up out of its rut. Suitable for the Sundays close 
after Easter, or for the communion service. Poetic music 
depending upon harmonies for much of its charm. The 
organist needs to be master of pervading vocal pianissimo 
and commanding vocal climax. It’s real music, not hack- 
work. 


Current Publications 


Dr. Roland DIGGLE: Fantasie-Impromptu Dm, 7p. 
me. (Ditson, 60c). Built on a descending minor scale, 
with the same device used in major scale for the con- 
trast section; building a piece of music on a scale might 
not seem to be a very musical method, but that’s why 
organists were born—to put musical feeling into the 
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notes. And it is possible here, with good effect. 

Harold HEEREMANS: Aria A, 3p. e. (Gray, 75c). 
“In the style of Handel and Bach,” says the footnote. 
Handel for simplicity, Bach for depth. An odd com- 
bination, and a good piece of music for good services 
Not entertainment, but a part of the service. 

RHEINBERGER: Sonata No. 17, m B, 24p. md 
(Novello-Gray, $1.50). The Harvey Grace edition, the 
best there is. For fine service playing, Rheinberger’: 
Sonatas are splendid. There is a spiritual bigness tha 
fits both the organ and the service. Imagine trying tc 
play one of these things on an electrotone. The firs 
movement is sterling, strong, partly brilliant with its 
figurations. The second movement is one of those ric! 
expressions which only true feeling can conceive. Us: 
the first two movements for the morning prelude and th: 
finale for the postlude, and you’ve added something to 
the service. 

















ANTHEMS: Bach, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Jn faith | 
calmly rest,” 4p. cqo. s. e. (Gray, 12c). Three pages of 
solo, one of chorus or quartet; organ accompaniment. 
Every choir ought to sing it every year; grandly expres- 
sive and noble. Not entertainment, church music. 

BACH: “O God Thou faithful God,” 5p. cqo. me. 
(Novello-Gray, 12c). Another fine one, recommended 
for all choirs. Even if an inexperienced amateur chor- 
us does have to work a bit to master such music as this, 
it is time well invested because the music never wears 
out. This one is from cantata No. 24. 

Norman COKE-JEPHCOTT: “O love that casts out 
fear,” 5p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). A beautiful and appeal- 
ing piece of music that combines good writing-technic 
with true musical expression. 

Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: “O come let us worship,” 
2p. c. t. e. (Gray, 12c). Something unusual, combining 
minister and choir in one number. If you’re trying to 
build a real service, get this. 

Latin Melody, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Great and Glorious 
God,” 3p. c. e. (Gray, 12c). Another work for minister 
and choir, aimed at making the service a closer-knit 
entity. 

Arthur B. JENNINGS: “When to the temple Mary 
went,’ 5p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). The ‘presentation of 
Christ in the temple,’ a part of the life of Christ not too 
often set to music. Rhythm alternates frequently be- 
tween 4-4 and 3-4. Good music, but the main thing is 
of course the story. 

Hans Sachs, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Awake my heart's 
beloved,” 6p. c. s. me. (Gray, 15c). 

Frank SCHERER: “IVith quiet heart,” 
(Gray, 15c). 

Heinrich SCHUETZ: “Praise to Thee Lord Jesus,” 
4p. c. md. (Novello-Gray, 12c). At last a publisher tells 
where he gets the music; it is taken from the Composer's 
“St. Matthew Passion.” 

William WALTON: Two choruses from “Belshaz 
zar’s Feast,’ c. md. (Oxford-Fischer). The publis ers 
say nothing about it, no page numbers, no price, only that 
it was copyrighted in 1931 and these choruses vere 
printed in 1934. 

Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS: “Jn the year that ing 
Usziah died,” 11p. c. e. (Gray, 15c). If King Uvziah 
doesn’t have much else to his credit at least he inspired 
this splendid piece of music. Here is music worthy of 4 
1936 religious text rather than merely an historical one, 
for what good is Jewish history as such? Anyway, the 
Episcopal church still follows the whole Bible, no mis 
sions, so this music has its place there. And it’s so ur 
usually good that we recommend it for all churches. 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 
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Real organ accompaniment, real choral writing ; any choir 
can do it effectively—and the Composer is one of those 
rare musicians who expects his choir to be able to sing 
their notes without asking the organist to play them on 


the organ too. Seems to us, Bach was also that sort of 
a musician. This is truly a fine anthem, not tuneful and 
simple, but masterful and expressive. 

ANTHEMS: UNISONS: Desmond MacMAHON: 
“All things are Thine,” 4p. me. (Novello-Gray, 12c). 
Make note of this one for any service in which a building 
is being dedicated. 

John HOLLER: “There’s a friend for little children,” 
3p. me. (Gray, 12c). 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 

For the average organist there are four very delightful 
little pieces by Clifford HARKER, called “Jdylls” (in 
two books, Novello). These are the first pieces I have 
seen by this composer; they show a decided gift for at-. 
tractive organ music and I shall look forward to other 
works from his pen. These four short numbers are ad- 
mirable for either prelude or offertory; I like them very 
much indeed. 

There is a fine Fugue in A-minor by Basil HAR- 
WOOD that should prove useful for service and excel- 
lent for teaching. A short Adagio by Robin Milford and 
two Choralpreludes by Henry LEY are also well worth 
playing, the later would prove of value on a recital pro- 
gram as would Seven Sketches in two books by Percy 
WHITLOCK. These Seven Sketches on verses from 
the Psalms I like very much, in fact I like all of the organ 
music of this very talented composer and I am surprised 
that his Four Improvisations, published a year ago, have 
not met with wider favor here in the States. This new 
opus is worth the attention of all organists; the music 
is well written for the instrument and is churchly and 
interesting. By all means investigate all this new music 
for there is something for every taste. (All Oxford- 
Fischer). 

I have received a number of letters from organists 
expressing disappointment at the results of two recent 
prize competitions. Why they should write to me is 
somewhat of a mystery, except that I have been boost- 
ing American composers for the past two decades and 
this seemed a chance to get back at me. 

I am not concerned with the musical value of these 
two works; the point is that both the anthem and organ 
piece were chosen by the judges, from over one hundred 
manuscripts in each division, as the best and most prac- 
tical work submitted. By no stretch of the imagination 
can either work by called practical to the average organ- 
ist and choirmaster, and this is the point which is ex- 
pressed in strong language in the letters I have received. 
One leading organist wrote: “I very much doubt if there 
are more than twenty choirs in the country who could 
use the anthem and certainly there are mighty few organ- 
ists who will use the organ number for service.” 

I am afraid the fault must be laid at the door of the 
judges, and I do not mean the judges in this year’s com- 
petition especially but all the judges that have served 
since the first Guild competition in 1897. Of all the twenty 
prize anthems that have been published, not one has ever 
reached or even approached a best-seller class. At the 
same time I happen to know of at least seven anthems 
that were submitted at different times that have sold from 
twelve to twenty thousand copies. 

I realize of course that the sale of copies is not neces- 
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sarily a criterion as to the value of a work, at the same 
time we have no other way of telling how practical a 
work is. Such a really practical anthem as Paul 
AMBROSE’S “O Come to my heart Lord Jesus” has sold 
nearly two hundred thousand copies and there are per- 
haps a score of anthems that have sold from fifty to 
seventy-five thousand copies. With these figures in mind, 
let us look at some of the sales of these prize anthems: 

The one that has sold best is Mark ANDREWS’ “O 
brightness of the Immortal Father's Face” that received 
the prize in 1910. To date this anthem has sold 7,500 
copies—which is not bad. I believe this to be one of the 
best of the prize anthems and choirmasters are to blame 
for the rather limited sale; it should have gone 25,000 
copies. The next best is William Y. WEBB’S “Come 





Holy Ghost,” which received the prize in 1908; this has : 


sold 6,000 copies and is another that deserves a bigger 
sale. Next is Dr. Humphrey J. STEWART’S “7 beheld 
and lo” (1899) with 5,850 copies, followed closely by 
Mark DICKEL’S “Let not your heart be troubled” 
(1932) with 5,000 copies. 

These are the highlights, and then we come to a few 
anthems that have sold about 3,000 copies each: William 
BERWALD’S “Hear my. prayer O Lord” (1912), 
France McCOLLIN’S “The Lord is King” (1918), T. F. 
H. CANDLYN’S “O Come Emanuel” (1919). Other 
interesting figures are Will C. MACFARLANE’S 
“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom” (1897), 1,500 
copies; Herbert SANDERS’ “How do Thy mercies close 
me round” (1913), 1,500 copies; Charles H. DOER- 
SAM’S “Thou O God art praised in Zion” (1914), 2,500 
copies; Hague KINSEY’S “God is our Refuge and 
Strength” (1916), 500 copies; Orlando MANSFIELD’S 
“Eternal Light” (1920), 1,500 copies. 

I should like to give you the figures on the prize organ 
pieces that have been published but as I cannot find any 
piece that has sold more than 300 copies it does not 
seem worth while. That means only ten organists out of 
every hundred members of the Guild bought a copy. 
Great work boys 

A word must be said for the judges, for I am sure 
they are sincere in their efforts to do the right thing. 
The trouble is that for three men to take: 130 manu- 
scripts and try to agree on one of them is next to im- 
possible. I know that in two competitions where I was 
one of the judges we were as far apart as the stars; the 
result was that the three best numbers were discarded and 
we decided on a dark horse. I do not remember how we 
did it but I have an idea we counted the number of acci- 
dentals in all the pieces and gave the prize to the one 
having the most. Perhaps that is what the judges did 
this year. Maybe it is as good a way as any—until some- 
one discovers a better. 
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| M. P. MOLLER 


has just been awarded a contract | 


for a large four-manual organ 


to be installed in the 


_ COVENANT-FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Washington, D. C. 


The specifications of the organ were prepared by 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson of New York City, who was 
retained by the purchasing committee as consultant 
organist. The committee saw and heard a number of 
prominent organs before selecting the builder, and the 
selection was made entirely on merit. 


This will be the s#x hundred and seventy-fourth 
Moller organ to be placed in a Presbyterian Church. 





Among other noted Presbyterian Churches that have 
recently installed Méller organs are the 


Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, N.J....4 manual 
Second Church, Newark, N.J.............. 4 manual 
West Church, Binghamton, N.Y.........°. 4 ‘manual 
First Church, Topeka, Kansas manual 
Second Church, Rahway, N.J.............. 3 manual 
First Church, Bound Brook, N.J........... 3 manual 
Bethel Church, East Orange, N.J.......... 3 manual 
First Church, Kilgore, Texas manual 


The Méller organ has gained an enviable reputation 
for artistic tone and satisfying mechanism, which has 
been instantly recognized by all leading organists who 
have played and heard our latest installations. 


M6ller organs lead in numbers installed in churches 
of every denomination. 
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} a ae stands sublimely and mechanically per- 
ect. 
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Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- | 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants | 
to know and usually has to bunt for | 
through several thousand pages’ 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ’ 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 
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Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
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“Ascension Fiesta” 75¢ 
A brilliant number, especially for concert use. 
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“Christus Resurrexit” $1.50 
Highly interesting treatment in the modern style, of Lenten and 
Easter hymns. 


ROLAND DIGGLE 

“Allegretto Grazioso” 75c 
Well written and attractive; for recital use. 

Prelude, Variation and Fugue on “Dundee” 75c 
Good concert piece; also effective as a church prelude. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Meditation on ‘Ah Dearest Jesus” 75¢ 
A beautiful Lenten prelude from “The Redeemer.’ Churchly, 
not difficult. 


HAROLD HEEREMANS 

“Aria” 
Pleasing melody in the style of Bach and Handel. 
GEOFFREY SHAW 

“Variations on an Irish Melody” 75c 
A fine piece, not difficult, which should be popular. For 


church or concert. 


MILES I'A. MARTIN 

Postlude on “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones.” 75¢ 
The noted hymn tune in a new and effective arrangement. 
ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 

“Prelude in Olden Style” 75c 
Real church music, practical, and not difficult. 
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Contemporary American Organ 


By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


8x11, 361 pages, 150 illustrations— 
many of them full-page, cloth-bound. 
“Amazingly comprehensive,” the book - 
gives a complete and understandable pic- 
ture of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
America. The only book in English 
since the monumental Art of Organ 
Building by Audsley that deals adequate- 
ly with the mechanics of the organ. 
When the first edition was almost ex- 
hausted a second edition was produced 
by a new process that brought the cost 
down to a very low figure. The most 
complete book of the kind available any- 
where. 


$2.50 postpaid 


Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 
or 
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A Collection of 
Graded Compositions 
Both Serviceable and Practical 


Compiled and Edited by 








Ernest Douglas 


BOOK ONE No. 7008 


Contents 


Prelude and Fugue (F).............. J. S. Bach 
Prelude and Fugue (G minor)........ J. S. Bach 
Prelude and Fugue (E minor)......... J. S. Bach 
Wer nur den lieben Gott 
Jesu, meine Freude 
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Price $1.25 
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Fuga alla Handel A. Guilmant 
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Canon (F sharp) 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
Allegretto (A) 
Monologue (A minor)........... J. Rheinberger 
MUN ease tis Stine sci se Seed C. H. Rinck 
RES Ana a er as a C. H. Rinck 
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Your Own Organ: 


Eventually-- Why Not Now? 


Every Professional Organist Should Own His Own Instrument Just as Every Other 
Musician Has Always Done 


sag) RACTISE makes perfect, they say; and 

it’s probably true. If organs cost ten or 

twenty thousand dollars minimum the or- 

ganist would have no choice but to prac- 

tise in cold churches at the opposite end 

of town. But organs can be bought for 

a thousand dollars. For two thousand dollars—slightly 

less or more, depending upon circumstances—such an in- 

strument as this can be bought from the Wicks Pipe Or- 
gan Company : ° 


V-3. R-3. S-24. B-20. P-231. 

16’ Bourdon 97; 8’ Diapason 61; 8’ Salicional 73. 

PEDAL 2 Bourdon 

16 Bourdon 8 Chimes 

8 Diapason SWELL 
Bourdon 16 
Salicional 

4 Bourdon 8 

GREAT 

16 Bourdon 
Salicional tc 
Diapason 4 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
Bourdon 


Bourdon 
Salicional tc 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
(Syn. Quintadena ) 
Salicional 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 

Salicional 8 (Syn. Oboe) 
2 2/3 Bourdon Tremulant 
Space required: 8'10” high, 74” wide, 4’6” deep with- 
out console or 7’ 2” with console. Weight, 4200 pounds 
crated for shipment. 


Manifestly, organs are built for the benefit of the 
buyer, not the seller, and the stoplist is always subject 
to change to suit the requirements of the purchaser ; some- 
times the cost is increased by such changes, sometimes 
not. But an organ, unlike an automobile, lasts for life 
an’ the first consideration should always be to secure 
just what is wanted. 

In these miniature Wicks studio organs the action is 
entirely electric; there is no leather anywhere. Says the 
buider: “Every organ carries a ten-year guarantee 
age nst defects in material and workmanship. Every one 
of these small studio organs is mounted on a movable 
pla:form at the factory and when completed in the shop 
1s rolled into a special sound-proof room that has been 


built in the factory so that Mr. Willis and John Wick, 
Jr., can do the finishing and tone-regulation with great 
care. Ina small organ where the organist is sitting close 
to the chests it is necessary that there be no noise or 
windiness of speech. Every detail must be carefully 
watched.” 

Our illustration shows the installation made for Mr. 
J. F. Hommel, Lyndhurst, Ohio, and is convincing proof 
that the detached console alone is the proper form for 
such music-rooms. Mr. Hommel solved his particular 
problem by using a relatively small section of the room 
adjoining, providing tone egress by the grille above the 
console, and the results are ideal. Think of the conveni- 
ence and comfort of practising at this delightful con- 
sole instead of having to lose valuable hours in travel 
to and from a church and practising there in compara- 
tive discomfort. 

As to tonal variety, the stoplist speaks for itself. It 
provides three colors to begin with, and each of them is 
a rich-toned register replete with its proper set of com- 
plete upper-partial tones to enhance it. For a small 
room, the pipes are softly voiced; for a chapel or small 
church, the voicing would be on much stronger scale— 
and the purchaser would still get three fundamental and 
rich colors to begin with, with enough unification added 
to enable the organist to secure quite satisfying variety. 
Another point to be remembered is that the first cost is 
the last cost; organs have been developed over several 
centuries ; they are not a new experiment; the builder and 
the purchaser both know what to expect, and they get it 
—in this particular case, backed by a ten-year guarantee. 
And it is pure organ tone, not synthetic tone. No ears 
will be ruined, no tonal sensitivities spoiled by practise 
through the years on genuine pipe-tone. 

For convenience and registrational variety in small or- 
gans where the cost of combons is not justified, there is 
no reason why the organist-purchaser and the builder 
should not develop many fixed combinations and synthetic 
stops. Two synthetics are already provided in Mr. 
Hommel’s instrument. While a synthetic stop is nothing 
more than a fixed-piston, it is of considerable practical 
value in organ-playing. The color-mixing values of upper- 
partial off-unison tones are worth much more than they 
cost. Since pipe-tone is not a barren fundamental with- 
out upper-partials, it already has enough native richness 
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to serve well enough for manufactured synthetic tone; it 
is manifestly not ideal, but certainly is intensely practi- 
cal. The action of most modern organs permits wiring 
these effects off at comparatively little expense; most 
valuable are the 2 2/3’, 1 3/5’, 1 1/3’, and 1 1/7’—Nas- 
sard, Tierce, Larigot, and Septieme. Since flute-tone is 


Our First Forty Years: Article 13: 


less pliable than string, these effects should be taken from 
the string register rather than the flute. 

When the organist owns his own instrument, just as 
the pianist and violinist do, and can practise at maximum 
convenience whenever he is in the mood, the art of organ- 
playing will take on a new excellence. 


Uniting a Community in Church Music 


How the Flemington Children’s Choirs Brought the Churches of Their Village 


Together in Common Effort 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


eye PON MY resignation from the organ of 
é wT) the Methodist Church in 1915 my place 





was taken by Mr. George Dare, a young 
musician of ability, fine intentions, and 
high ideals. I was grateful to leave him 
in charge, knowing the music was safe 
with him at the helm. He carried on splendidly during 
my absence; but on my return he was preparing to leave 
for war. So it came about I took on the organ position 
again. 

My skill at the instrument had in no way increased but 
I accepted the task as a war emergency and was happy 
to be back with my friends once more. Therefore when 
we hegan the organization of the Choirs I had a senior 
choir and organ position on my hands—which I intended 
should be only temporary; my goal was public school 
music, with the Children’s Choirs, and not be an organist. 

I found the choir much improved. Mr. Dare had ac- 
complished a good piece of work. The personnel was 
changed some but the group was still unvested. Miss 
Schaefer at the Baptist Church had her choir in college 
gowns; desiring new interest, we decided with the full 
consent of the official board to work for a chorister’s 
uniform. I believe any choir works more whole-heartedly 
if they can have an outside project at hand; it offers 
opportunity for the vocally less gifted to give of their 
ability. The group emerges from a successful outside 
event, more loyal and devoted. 

The studio was being renovated, and desiring to im- 
press the village with its importance, I suggested the choir 
might open it formally with a song recital. This came 
to pass; a charming recital was given in the studio, filled 
to its capacity. An admission of 50c was charged; so we 
had a goodly sum toward the vestments, which were soon 
an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Dare returned in 1919 and I was relieved to turn 
the organ back to him, for I was still working in Somer- 
ville and the Children’s Choirs were growing apace. I 
found myself overloaded with work but felt I must hold 
on to the Somerville schools, for I held firm to the idea 
of eventually working in our schools here. Mr. Dare 
stayed only a few months, and his place was taken by 
Katherine Garis, a pupil of Mr. Landis and a 1914 gradu- 
ate of the Choirs. 

Before the year was finished the position in the Flem- 
ington schools was offered me. Joy!, No one will ever 
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realize my happiness. Alas, I didn’t begin to accom- 
plish what I had dreamed. My health broke and I was 
given a choice of school or the Choirs. It didn’t take one 
second to choose! A salary with the schools, practically 
nothing for the Choirs; but it would have been impos- 
sible to stop the Choirs, no matter what! 

In the fall of 1918, when the three Choirs were well 
under way, the Catholics came, asking if we would not 
resume with their children too? They referred to the 
St. Cecelia Society, which Miss Darnell and I had trained 
back in 1913. Miss Darnell was no longer here, and I 
asked Miss Hopewell to join me in teaching them. 

The children had their rehearsals at the studio, but 
entirely by themselves. At the end of the season they 
gave a nice recital. Prizes from Mrs. Shields and Mrs. 
Schenk were presented, while a gay party closed the year 
with success and everybody happy. 

However, I was not satisfied with the work. They were 
nice children, responsive and obedient. A number of them 
had good voices too; but we couldn’t make them sing 
with the tone-quality and style of the other children, al- 
though we used the same methods and expended even 
more effort and energy on their rehearsals than on the 
other Choirs. The tone was blatant, unmusical, and of- 
fended my ear, and we couldn’t seem to make any im- 
pression upon it, no matter what we did! 

Finally I decided to write Father Finn, lately come 
from Chicago, and training a new Paulist Choir in New 
York. His work was acclaimed on all sides ; choirmasters 
everywhere were losing no opportunity to hear his chor- 
isters sing. 

In his reply to my letter, Father Finn was most graci- 
ous and invited me to come in and discuss our problem 
with him. After listening attentively to our difficulty, 
he smilingly remarked: 

“Of course! They need association with the children 
of greater choir experience. Why not put them all to- 
gether, the Catholics with the Protestants?” Greatly 
astonished, I replied: 

“Why the Catholics would never permit it!” 

“Oh, yes they would. Go back and tell Father Manion 
what I’ve told you.” 

And that was all there was to it. Father Manion was 
a most understanding priest; he saw a cultural value for 
his children, which he was determined they should have. 


TYPICAL CLASS 
Including Baptists, 
Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Flemington’s 1929 graduate:. 
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I’m sure too he trusted us, for he consented to the merger 
immediately. 

We called the Catholic mothers together in the studio 
and explained the situation, promising them on our honor 
as ladies and Christians, that we would never, by word 
of any sort, seek to take their children from the Catholic 
Church. Father Manion added an explanation of our 
pian to his congregation; the children were sent to us; 
and from that day to this, everything has been delightful. 

Following this event, in the spring of 1919 we held a 
{-stival graduation in the Presbyterian Church, and 
}ather Manion, wearing his cassock, walked in the pro- 
cession with the Presbyterian minister, while the three 
h zh school girls of his parish were graduated into what 
ws then their upper choir. 

The Catholic children here share equally all the good 
things made possible through this merger, and through 
the intimate association with children of larger training 
have developed far more than would have otherwise been 
possible. The merger has been good for us all. No 
church rivalry whatever exists in the village; every 
church gladly helps everyone it can. The Protestant chor- 
isters do not sing in the Catholic choir, but the Protestant 
organists have cordially given their services to help out 
when it was necessary. 

A few years ago when Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Foran 
presented a new organ to the little church Mr. Landis 
graced the dedication with an organ recital preceeding 
the service. The organ then was blessed and dedicated, 
and both choirs sang, while Mr. Landis presided at the 
instrument—a most natural proceeding, not questioned 
by anyone. The children, thank God! have no idea that 
rivalry of any sort could exist among churches that call 
themselves Christian. 

During the spring of 1919, while working on the com- 
ing festival graduation, our minds turned constantly to 
the children of the little Episcopal Church. We were 
training the children of the other Christian churches— 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Catholic—but we real- 
ized the project could never be complete until we had in- 
cluded the children of Calvary Church. 


This Church was very small—only a mission; there 
were only a few children in the Sunday School, and when 
a children’s choir had been suggested, members of the 
congregation pooh-poohed the idea, declaring there were 
not enough for a choir. 

But we were not convinced. There were only a few 
families to be sure, but those families all had children 
who should be receiving our training. It had already 
happened that three mothers, determined their children 
should learn to sing, had sent their girls and boys to the 
other Sunday Schools in order to be admitted to a choir. 
However, they were careful to withdraw them at the 
proper time for confirmation. There must be no risk of 
the children’s being drawn into these outside churches. 
But now they were all safely returned to their own church 
and it would be possible to have them for a background. 

With the War just over, our graduation took on a 
patriotic flavor and Jonathan Higgins, one of the seniors, 
presented a silk service-flag (the gift of Miss Darnell to 
the Choirs) to mark the services of some of our Alumni, 
with a gold star to honor the memory of Lieut. Wilmer 
Herr 1909, lately killed in France. In the presentation 
of that flag, Jonathan spoke of the scope of our Choirs 
how ‘ar-reaching they were, and wished to round out of 
the p:oject we might include the boys and girls of Calvary 
Church too. 

It was just a suggestion thrown out by a boy; but it 
kindled a tiny flame that was to fire a glow and make pos- 
sible ine constructive work for that small mission, with 
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inestimable results, 

The Rev. Alexander Hensley called upon us at once, 
and Mrs. Wm. Sloan, president of the Guild, gathered 
the ladies together in the studio, to discuss plans. I can 
see their determination and enthusiasm; they were going 
to have a choir for their children, willy-nilly. They 
would do everything they could for us; and oh, how per- 
fectly they have kept their promise! 

With such enthusiasm Mrs. Sloan made short work of 
the business ; the matter was put to a vote. It was unami- 
ously carried and we were told we might start a choir 
in the fall. Hurrah! It is a satisfaction to know the 
choir accomplished even more than they dreamed. 

The rector was an ardent music-lover, and one of the 
most understanding Christians I have ever known. It 
took only a short while to show those children their ef- 
fort would be appreciated, and of all my persdnal ex- 
perience in choir-work, I have never obtained such re- 
sults. 

The young people, with previous training in other 
choirs, gladly returned to help the new venture in their 
own church. At the close of the first year, 1920, we had 
four Episcopal choristers for graduation, who of course 
stayed right on to help. Here too, the conditions proved 
slightly different from the other churches, which had 
well-seasoned senior choirs. In Calvary Church we used 
both choirs for one service, Morning Prayer, every Sun- 
day morning. The children wore their short, plain sur- 
plices, the seniors, long flowing ones, and their much 
loved graduate-hoods of violet silk. It was easy to recog- 
nize the graduates from the under-graduates. 

Soon other young people with indifferent connections 
with the Episcopal Church were applying for admission. 
If young enough, we offered them special training and 
attached them in some way to the Children’s Choir, even 
if it necessitated a special weekly rehearsal, to assure 
them the requirements for graduation. It was important 
to develop as many graduates as possible for the success 
of the choir in Calvary Church. 

By the fall of 1923 I had personally taken over the 
Episcopal choirs. The children of the church were in 
the Children’s Choirs, and the seniors having no place 
to practise were invited to the studio for their rehearsals. 
It is our village custom to reserve Thursday evenings for 
choir rehearsals, and all churches adhere to it; thus no 
social conflicts arise to disturb the young people and keep 
them from regular and steady work in the choir. 

The year of which I speak, I had visions of building 
the senior group into a splendid choir. They had nice 
voices, were young and eager; but I felt the lack of ma- 
turity in their tone-quality. If we might have one de- 
veloped soprano, tenor, or bass, it would have a solidity 
to the tone much to be desired. At the end of August 
the local papers carried the information that if any singer 
in the village would give serious attention to the Epis- 
copal choir rehearsals and sing regularly at the services, 
I would give that one a weekly private vocal-lesson. 

What was my surprise a few days later to have Inez 
Post, 1911, apply for a seat in the choir. She loved her 
Church and the choir, and she intended to return to them; 
but she felt it would be interesting to learn the Episcopal 
service. She liked Calvary Church—and she frankly de- 
sired the vocal lessons. 

Inez Post had been trained from childhood by Miss 
Darnell, years before, and she had done no studying of 
voice since Miss Darnell left us. Her ambition to study 
seemed reasonable, and if I seemed to hesitate, it was 
only the ethics of the case; but Inez swept away every 
objection, and didn’t realize that inwardly I was waving 
a flag and cheering all the time! 
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And what a service she gave! She had the sort of a 
voice that is “easy to listen to,” and with her background 
of choir-training, she was able to put into the rehearsals 
an ideal flavor, most important to that young choir at 
that particular time. It would have been impossible to 
have found a finer ally. The young people were deeply 
impressed. She exhibited such perfect manners in dignity 
and deportment and set a pattern to the children of what 
was expected from a good chorister. 

One day in conversation with Mr. Hensley, I referred 
to some specially gracious thing he had done for the 
children in his church, and he explained that he desired 
to do much more but knew it was not wise. He was sure 
it was important to train the children to give. Many times 
it would have been so much easier to give himself, but 
he had refrained, and taken a slower way around, while 
trying to guide the children themselves to effort. Wise 
man! He never knew how many vistas he opened to my 
half-closed eyes, for with that remark I knew our Choir 
must make a definite effort, aside from our musical offer- 
ing, to give something to the little church every spring. 
It should be a goal! 

It is so easy to stir the imagination of a child. How I 
love to fire the zeal of the young people! At the rehearsal 
following my talk with the rector, we discussed giving— 
not just money (this was at times most necessary) but 
generosity of effort, kind words, and generous acts. And 
knowing how hard their mothers worked for the church, 
wouldn’t it be good for us to make a real gift to the 
church, and present it as from the choir on Easter? They 
loved the idea; of course they would! They were re- 
minded to look about and see if they could not find some- 
thing that would bring pleasure, comfort, or beauty to 
the little building where we sang every Sunday. 

The chancel was small; the choir was forced to sit 


Synthetic Tone- Production 


A Few of the Reasons Why Synthetic Tone Will Always Cost More than Natural 
Tone if it is to Satisfy Even Semi-Cultured Ears 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 
Associate Editor, Organ Department 


qj T THE RISK of giving more attention to 
electronic instruments than they may be 
worth, I wish to point out some of the 
BO, #| scientific reasons why tones with synthetic 
(j sy" his p) harmonics are not the equivalent in musi- 
AIS cal quality of tones with naturally-pro- 
duced harmonics, and other reasons why a single set of 
tone-producing devices cannot be the equivalent of an or- 
gan with two or more sets of pipes. 

The commercially most successful electrotone claims 
that the instrument can produce “a million tones.” It 
has a single set of tone-producing devices. These form a 
chromatic scale, ranging from 16’-CC upward, and are 
tuned to the tempered scale. The claim is made that it is 


Nore: A few readers have asked why satisfactory tone could 
not be built by synthetic means, since tone-quality is invariably 
the product of a combination of tones—the fundamental and a 
series of partials. The answer is that it can be built that way 
but the process would be so much more expensive than the costli- 
est organ ever built, that nobody would be interested in buying 
imitation-tone when the organ can provide genuine tone at a 
tenth the cost of the imitation. We asked Dr. Barnes to discuss 
the problem. Since the subject is somewhat technical and scien- 
tific we for once indulge in the cheap little device of italics, not 
to insult our readers’ intelligence but merely to point out the 
important point that otherwise might not be properly recognized. 
—Ep. 
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just below it on the level of the congregation. It seemed 
to us if we might have a platform about eight inche. 
above the floor, wide enough to accommodate the stalls, 
it would be a great improvement: the voices would sound 
better, the choir would seem set apart from the congre- 
gation. But Mr. Hensley feared it might hurt the looks 
of things. We asked if we might not try it, the choir 
paying the expense, with the understanding it would come 
right down if he didn’t approve, and he agreed. The Sur- 
day following the completion of the project, he met me 
at the door. “Why, it’s the biggest improvement we have 
made; of course it shall stay up!” And his glowing ap- 
probation and public thanks to the choir made them sure 
their effort had been worth while. 

Thus began our plan of giviig something to the church 
every year. Mr. Hensley was sure it would hold these 
young people in the years to come and add to their love 
and appreciation of the church. So year by year the choir 
busied itself with recitals, an antique exhibit, a movie at 
which the choir sang a group of songs between the pic- 
tures, etc. And these adventures made social activities 
of a sort very enjoyable, binding the group closer to- 
gether. The rector was right when he desired his chil- 
dren to know “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Thus this little mission church has been able to offer 
medals, prizes, a tiny salary, a year of piano lessons, pub- 
lic contests and recitals, social events, beside the outstand- 
ing glory of sharing in our festival graduation ; and above 
all, the privilege of leading in the worship of God as min- 
isters of song! No church in the village could offer so 
much on its own; but joined together, these things be- 
come possible, to the enrichment of everybody; and no 
maxim holds more true than: “We learn by doing.” Here 
in Flemington, “We learn by doing” . . . not in a small 
manner either, but in a rather big fashion. 




































possible to produce “a million tones” by combining tones, 
taken at different pitches, from this scale. 

Let us translate this into terms of the organ, and con- 
sider this set of tone-producing devices as a set of pipes. 
This ‘set of tone-producing devices, which we are now 
considering as a set of pipes, is played at 16’, 10 2/3’, 
8’, 4’, 2 2/3’, 2’, 1 3/5’, 1 1/3’, and 1’ pitches on both 
manuals. We have all seen this done with dozens of sets 
of pipes in unified organs, there is nothing mysterious 
or new about it. The only advantage the electrotone 
offers is that it uses these notes at varying dynamic 
strengths, which the organ cannot do on only one set of 
pipes; the electrotone’s disadvantage is that it has only 
one set of tone-producers to work with, whereas an organ 
costing as much as the electrotone costs would have a 
least three and might have twice that many more. 

Helmholtz and others have shown that all mi:sicdl 
sounds are composed of a series of harmonics. T» the 

‘If the reader wants to experiment with this principle 3t his 
own organ, let him take the dullest and least interesting f ste" 
the organ and then constantly remember that he must iriagint 
it much duller and deader than that, for it dare have no «pper 
partials whatever and it must have not the slightest resc:ance 
Of course these conditions are impossible in organ-building. Bul 
~ two poverty points must be kept in mind just the sime~ 

D. 
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physicist the first of these harmonics is the fundamental 
or prime-tone and the others are overtones. It is pos- 


sible to analyze any musical sound and determine the 
number of the the harmonics and the power of each. 
The claim is made for the electrotone that it is possible 

produce any quality by combining the various pitches 


t 
(which they call harmonics) at which they play this soli- 
tary set of tone-producing devices. Helmholtz and the 
ochers have shown that each harmonic of a musical sound 
is an exact multiple of the frequency of the fundamental, 
ind if they are not exact multiples they are inharmonic 
artials. In the tempered scale, due to the adjustment 

' the pitch of each tone in the octave, the frequency of 
o tone is an exact multiple of the frequency of any other 
tone, except the octaves of that tone. Therefore none 
of the so-called ‘harmonics’ on an electrotone are actually 
true harmonics except those which are octaves. It is im- 
possible for a tone to be in the tempered scale and be a 
true harmonic at the same time, except for the octaves. 
li this fundamental physical law did not hold true there 
would be no limit to the ability of the unit organ to pro- 
duce synthetic tone. The organ does not have to meet 
this problem, as each tone is generated with its full set of 
harmonics already present in every single pipe. Tuning 
this pipe in the tempered scale does not change the rela- 
tion of the harmonics in that pipe to each other. 


ELECTROTONE’S DISSONANT CLASH 
ORGAN PIPE 7ELECTROTONE 
258.65 Primetone—C In tune 
517.31 Octave—C In tune 
775.97 Twelfth—G 775.08—clashes 
1034.61 15th—C In tune 
1293.33 17th—E 1303.53—clashes 10.2 
1551.96 19th—G 1550.16—clashes 1.8 
2069.22 22nd—C In tune 
The non-color elements are in tune; the color-producing 
elements are invariably out of tune. 


0.89 


The accompanying table shows the actual differences 
in pitch (stated in vibrations per second) between the 
natural harmonics of middle-C and the nearest note in 
the tempered scale. In the organ, straight or unified, 
the tone quality is purely the result of having these har- 
monics already present in the pipe-tone at absolutely cor- 
rect and true pitch; the incorrect vibration-numbers or 
pitches of the tempered scale are used in the unit organ 
only for synthetic stops, not for tonal variety or tone- 


*Here the reader needs to be reminded that he can make a 
simple and convincing experiment at his own console. Draw the 
dullest flute in the organ, and remember that it will sound even 
duller than that in any electrotone. Then play with both hands 
any combination of notes consisting solely of octaves. Is the re- 
sult a beautiful chord? Do you like it? On the electrotone, all 
those notes will be correctly in natural tune. Nothing else will 
be in tune on an electrotone’s synihetically-produced ‘music.’ Now 
to this ‘chord’ (consisting solely of octaves, and for convenience 
let us say it sounds nothing but the notes C) let us add E and 
G, so that we have the chord C-E-G. It begins to sound like 
music, doesn’t it? At least it is not bold, barren, and bare. To 
create a really beautiful chord we must go on up the harmonic 
series to what harmony students call sevenths, ninths, elevenths, 
etc., into chords like this (beginning at the normal left-finger G) 
—G-F-B-A, which is a chord of the 9th; or G-B-F-A-E, a chord 
of the 13th which wants to resolve its spicy dissonance into sim- 
ple consonance again. These harmonies are interesting and beau- 
tiful; music is full of them. So long as we follow and use only 
the electrotone’s in-tune octaves we get no color whatever; we 
Must go to the notes such as the E, G, B-flat, D, etc. in the 
distinctly out-of-tune notes for any color we want. Therefore 
we have before us a very convincing example, showing that what 
the electrotone can furnish by synthetic means is virtually use- 
less i» color-producing ability, whereas what we must have if 
We want color is emphatically out of tune, sour, and therefore 
useles: in satisfactorily imitating true tone-colors.—Ep. 
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coloring. In the electrotone they are used for every bit 
of tonal variety the instrument can pretend to produce. 

It will be noted that the twelfth and nineteenth are 
approximately one and two beats per second out for 
middle-C, the rapidity of the out-of-tune beats increas- 
ing as we go up the scale. The third-sounding harmonic, 
or seventeenth, is ten beats per second out for middle- 
C. This out-of-tuneness is not so objectionable to our 
ears as such, for we have become accustomed to the out- 
of-tune major thirds of the tempered scale. But this out- 
of-tuneness very effectually prevents these harmonics 
from amalgamating or coalescing with the primetone, so 
that instead of a new tone’s being formed, we have simply 
two or more pitches sounding which stand out separate 
and distinct. This fact cannot be gainsaid, and is not 
only the theoretical but the very practical reason which 
limits the satisfactory production of tones by synthetic 
means in any electrotone thus far put on the market. To 
overcome this hopelessly inartistic condition the elec- 
trician would be forced to provide such an infinite variety 
of tone-producing elements that the thing no longer 
would be commercially profitable—and financial profit is 
the only thing the electrician desires. It is unfortunate 
that he has been willing to so openly insult the intelli- 
gence of the organ world in his mad scramble for money. 
But in the organ, it should be noted that mixtures and 
mutations are tuned to the natural harmonic frequency, 
and not to the tempered scale; consequently no such diffi- 
culties are encountered in organ building. 


All musical sounds are periodic. They can be said to 
come to our ears in cycles. The periodicity of each tone 
can be different from that of any other, or all other, 
tones. Each harmonic of every musical sound can be in 
a different cycle from each harmonic of any other, or all 
other, musicai sounds and each of these can come to our 
ears as a separate cycle of sound. These separate cycles 
of sound can only come from separate sources. If there 
is but one single source of sound there can be but one 
cycle of sound. 


In the organ we can play a flute, or a string, and they 
are separate cycles of sound, as each comes from a differ- 
ent source. They can be played together, and each will 
still be a separate cycle of sound as each will still come 
from a separate source. The result of hearing the two 
together is a *composite tone made up of two separate 
cycles of sound. 


In an electrotone you may play the flute tone alone, or 
the string tone, and a cycle of sound is produced. When 
you try to add the two together you cannot produce the 
effect of the composite tone as on the organ, for both 
these tones on the electrician’s instrument have to come 
from the same source. The actual result of trying to do 
this is merely to increase the dynamics of the pitches al- 
ready in use to make the tone played first. No one will 
argue it is possible to produce two tones of the same pitch 
at the same time from an organ pipe, no matter how much 
the harmonics of the pipe were varied. Why should 


*The electrician is a sad example of the danger of a little 
knowledge. He has learned, to his amazement, that beautiful 
tone can be analyzed by various devices and its component 
parts detected. Fine! A brilliant discovery. Now he can 
set to work .and reconstruct the living tone and make it any 
way he wants to. The chemist can analvze the human body 
too and tell you exactly what’s in it, but he can’t make a 
living man by laboratory processes, and he’s never yet been 
such a fool as to attempt it. For example, take the resultant 
tone of a full orchestra: the scientist’s analytical instruments 
record and accept that orchestral ensemble as though it 
were but one single vibration-curve, but they wear pretty 
sad faces when they have reversed the process, reconstructed 
that curve of vibrations, and heard the results—Ep. 
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anyone believe it possible with any other ‘single source 
of tone? 

If the effect of but two sets of pipes playing together 
is not possible on an electrotone, what of the effect of 
ten, or a hundred? The greatest glory of the organ has 
always been its ensemble—a blending together of the tone 
of many pipes, each with its complete set of true har- 
monics, into a glorious tone. No other form of musical 
expression has this same effect. It has belonged to the 
musical world for centuries and it would be ludicrous to 
believe that a single tone, no matter how loud, could 
ever take its place. 

One of the most difficult effects for the electricians to 
produce is the effect of resonance, as there is none in 
their instruments. Contrast with this the two sound- 
producing parts of any natural musical instrument which 
perform the two distinct functions. The vibrations in 
their original form may be almost inaudible, though 
vigorous, because they do not set up waves in the air— 
as is illustrated by the vibration of the string of a violin 
without the body of the instrument; or the vibrations 
may produce a very undesirable tone-quality because they 
are improperly controlled—as in the case of the reed 
of a clarinet without the body tube. Other parts of the 
instrument receive these vibrations, and by the operation 
on a larger quantity of air and by selective control, cause 
the instrument to send out into the air the sounds which 
we ordinarily hear. These parts may be referred to as 
generator and resonator, and are illustrated by the follow- 
ing combinations: a tuning-fork generator, and its box 
resonator; the strings, and the soundboard of a piano; 
the reed, and body tube of a clarinet; the mouth, and 
body tube of an organ pipe; the vocal cords, and mouth 
cavities of the *voice. 

The resonator cannot give out any tones except those 
received from the generator, and it may not give out all 
of these. The generator must therefore be capable of 
producing the components which we wish to hear, and 
these in turn must be emitted in the desired proportions 
by the resonator. If the generator produces partial- 
tones which are undesirable, the resonator should be de- 
signed so that it will not receive them; if the generator 
produces tones which are of musical value but which the 

resonator does not reproduce, we do not hear them and 
it is as though they were not produced at all. It follows 
that we can hear from a given instrument nothing except 
what is produced by the generator and further repro- 


“We can perhaps illustrate this best by presuming for a 
moment we are wealthy and have a corps of servants to do 
our bidding; we get an economical streak and decide that 
we can make our butler serve also as our chauffeur, so we 
fire the chauffeur. It works all right now and then, but 
just try the trick of getting that combination man, butler 
and chauffeur, to take us out for a drive and at the same 
time stay at home and straighten out our wardrobe. He 
just can’t split himself back into two men again, one half 
doing one job, the other doing another. But our electricians 
and mechanics, dabbling in death-blows at the art of the 
organist, are vainly trying to prove it can be done.—Eb. 

°Here again the reader can make a simple experiment and 
prove the point. Ask the violinist to play a few phrases of 
Bach’s beautiful Air for the G-String. Now ask him to re- 
move the string from the violin, attach one end to a nail in 
the wall, and the other to another nail at the right distance 
from it to stretch the string to proper tension; then again 
play the G-String Air. Do you like it? Violinists have paid 
thousands of dollars for fine violins—but never a tear is 
shed when a string breaks, for they can buy another just as 
good for but a few cents. But smash that violin with an 
axe and see what happens to you. Which is important? 
The vibration-producer (string) or the resonance-producer 
(violin body)? The electrotone has only a vibration-pro- 
ducer; it has no resonance-producer of any kind. Its loud- 
speaker equipment is not a resonance-producer but strictly 
a magnifier for the vibration-producer.ED. 
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duced and enriched by the resonator; hence it may be 
and almost invariably is the most important part of the 
instrument. The quality of any tone depends largely 
upon the kind and degree of sympathy, or resonance, 
which exists between the generator and the resonator. 

The most important discrepancy in the tone of the elec- 
trotone is here found. Since there is no resonance, the 
tone is lifeless, dull, and dead. It will not bear direct 
comparison with the tone of any natural musical instru- 
ment. Should anyone doubt the finality and force of this 
statement, let him listen to both an organ and an electro- 
tone in one and the same auditorium. 

This, briefly, explains to our readers why the ear of 
the artist has weighed the tone of the electrician’s toy 
in the balance and found it wanting in everything that 
concerns true richness in tone quality and variety. It is 
not a matter of personal opinion or prejudice but of scien- 


tific fact. 


CAS 
—CHURCH-MUSIC CONFERENCE— 
The first conference of Illinois Wesleyan University, as 
announced on January page 19, was so successful in spite 
of a temperature of 18° below zero that another is being 
planned for next year. In addition to the fact already 
presented in these columns: Virgil Fox had to play three 
encores—this was his third recital in three seasons at the 
University ; the conference included a tour of inspection 
of the music department’s organ equipment—six 2m and 
one 4m; and about 200 attended—in spite of the temper- 
ature. 
—IMPROVISED PROGRAMS— 
Another of Abram Ray Tyler’s improvised ‘Quiet Hours 
of Music’ as mentioned on January page 32 is this, given 
Dec. 29 in Temple Beth El, Detroit: 
Symphonic Meditation on 23rd Psalm: 

1. “My Shepherd’”—Allegro Maestoso 

2. “Green Pastures”—Allegretto Pastorale 

3. “Valley of the Shadow”—Adagio 

4. “Surely Goodness and Mercy”—Allegro 
The organ is a 3-46 Wicks with Echo; the recital was 
preceded by a reading of the Psalm in both Hebrew and 
English. In addition to the improvised recitals Mr. Tyler 
presents local organists in recitals of published music. 
The results of an improvised program? We quote a 
statement that has genuine meaning: 

“Not one word was spoken during the playing of the 
music; everyone seemed deep in his own thoughts. The 
familiar tunes caused a strain of images to pass through 
my mind and when the finale came to a close I felt a 
strong desire to bless myself with the ‘Sign of the Cross’ 
as at the end of a great prayer.” 

Says Mr. Tyler: “My contribution to. the season’s 
gaiety will all be improvised, for I feel that so I can best 
express myself. They say I can carry it through and 
make it interesting. At any rate i am too old and tired 
to worry about what people think; I have certain things 
on my chest that I must get off—and I certainly do no 
one any harm. 

“But why organ-builders do not see that it is the iceal 
form of organ dedication, I cannot see. I can dodge all 
the obstreperous things incidental to a new organ and 
show all the organ has, without letting the audience go 
for a moment. 

“My professional brethren think it a trick of some srt. 
They don’t know the reading of other composition: it 
requires, nor the strain involved in keeping control of the 
themes once I have let them loose. My December »ro- 
gram was a more taxing job for I had to compose the 
themes and remember them.” 
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That Improved Tonal Design 


An Architect Plans a Clarified Organ that Will Play both Bach and Karg-Elert 
Without Muddiness---and Calls it the Classic Organ 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


UDGING by the increased interest in 
classic-organ design we are safe in con- 
cluding that the discussions are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. One interesting 
question concerns itself with our ability 

to produce a modern classic organ at 
asonable cost. The Editor has received requests 

| inquiries and someone has suggested to him that 
lesign such an organ to cost not more than $15,000. 
vo of the chief criticisms against the classic design 
re that it would be too expensive and that it would 
ot be suitable for modern music. The classic organ 
have designed will not only play so-called classic 
music of the Bach type, but will also prove suitable 
for all types of modern music. Most of all, it will be 
found to be far more effective for the church service, 
particularly congregational singing, as well as with 
choral work. The Editor has asked me to discuss the 
design and the reasons for it. 

The Great Organ consists of a flue chorus of the 
Diapason type. This chorus would be built of free- 
toned, light-pressure Diapasons, and would constitute 
the major tonal ensemble. The Great 16’ Diapason 
would be of comparatively small scale and voiced on 
the light side. The unison would be voiced as a big 
free-toned stop of proportionate scale. The Octave, 


of slightly larger scale than the Unison, would be 
voiced along similar lines. The Fifteenth would fit in 


with the unison. The Mixture composed of the 17th 
and 19th and their octaves would produce a brilliant 
reed effect, while the 5-rank Mixture would supply the 
missing unisons and 12ths, at the same time keeping 
the bass well up in clarity while broadening and mak- 
ing more sonorous the treble. 

The remaining four stops, duplexed and borrowed 
from the Choir, are intended to provide accompani- 
mental material on the Great manual while making 
possible a miniature chorus of their own. The metal 

NOTE 

The accompanying article and specification were written 
during the summer of 1934 when the Author was isolated 
on an island in Moosehead Lake in Maine. In October 
1934 it was sent to the linotype machines, with the inten- 
tion of using it in the November 1934 issue. But it was 
deemed advisable, for reasons having nothing to do with 
the article itself, to temporarily delay publication, and the 
temporary delay strung itself along until the present mo- 
ment. The specifications stand here just as prepared 
by the Author in the summer of 1934. 

Perhaps a word of warning should be included about 
the $15,000. price. In every realm of art, the purchaser 
gets just about what he pays for. And fortunately art- 
products of equally high characteristics are available in 
almost every realm at slightly varying prices, depending 
upor) some special considerations having to do with pro- 
cess of manufacture or personal preference of the buyer. 
In the fall of 1934 the actual factory cost of organs was 
lower than today when additional taxes of some half- 
dozen varieties are imposed upon American business. But 
he wno places money considerations ahead of art is doom- 
ed t- failure; this article discusses art, with the money 
value mentioned rather in the nature of an approximate 
guid: —T.S.B. 


Gedeckt is of the German type, so little understood 
and appreciated in America. The Gemshorns are ex- 
tremely useful for both solo and accompanimental pur- 
poses and are distinctly a development of our own. 
The Dulciana would be of larger scale than normal 
and built like a very light silvery Diapason, with noth- 
ing in the nature of a string about it, consequently it 
would act as an expressive second open on the Great, 
and with the 4’ Gemshorn would form a minor chorus. 
With the help of the Gedeckt, a rather full and pervad- 
ing Diapason would be produced. Therefore this 
Great division would not only have the necessary ac- 
companimental material, but its big flue chorus would 
dominate the organ and produce a big body of organ 
tone that would fill the normal church auditorium. 
The light wind-pressure would prevent any appear- 
ance of harshness while the Mixtures would produce 
the power and the brilliance. 

This Great Organ must not be enclosed. It is an 
entity that is to dominate the whole organ. Placing 
it in any walled-in chamber, with a roof overhead and 
nothing but an arch to speak through, would rob it of 
all its beauty. The only way to get beautiful Diapason 
timbre is to place the pipes out in the open with 
plenty of room overhead. 

The Swell Organ has for its dominant feature the 
reed chorus. It will be noted that there is no double 
flue on this manual. I do not regard it as necessary ; 
the double reed is the proper 16’ voice for this division. 
The flue chorus is based upon the Geigens. The 
Geigen Principal is of fair scale. The Viola would be 
voiced as an imitative string, not too keen in intona- 
tion. The Muted Strings, consisting of a single rank 
at tenor-C and a double rank above that, would be 
voiced as the softest stop in the organ so that when 
the box was closed there would be little more than 
the shimmer of the orchestral violins. The Concert 
Flute, a wood harmonic voice, would be the principal 
solo flute in the organ. The Silver Flute, a develop- 
ment of my own, would be intended to perform the 
service of the missing octave, and at the same time it 
would be available as a bright 4’ flute. The Cornet of 
three ranks in the bass receives the re-enforcement of 
the 15th at the tenor-C, and thus supplies the four 
most necessary harmonics to the Swell division. The 
Plein-Jeu of course completes the reed chorus and 
supplies the gap left by the missing Clarion. The 
Contrafagotto would be voiced on the bright side, par- 
ticularly in the bass, and would be available in the 
upper octaves as a solo stop in lieu of the absent Oboe. 
The Vox Humana might be considered unnecessary, 
but its presence in the Swell division has become al- 
most traditional; it would help with the strings and 
flutes and afford additional color effects: I consider it 
well worth a position on this manual. 

The Choir represents the largest and in some ways 
the most interesting division of the organ. As pro- 
posed, it consists in reality of two divisions. The un- 
enclosed section on 24%” wind would give us the old 
Rueckpositiv effect. The enclosed section would sup- 
ply the more usual accompanimental voices and at 
the same time some modern orchestral colors. The 
metal Quintaton would seem to be the most desirable 
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double, for use both with the unenclosed section and 
the enclosed. The Violas would be of the broad-string 
type, of fair body and considerable strength. The 
Gemshorn Celeste would supply an additional Celeste 
color. The Mixture would be of the Sesquialtera type. 
The Corno di Bassetto at 16’ would give many oppor- 
tunities for orchestral color, while in its upper octaves 
it would substitute for the usual Clarinet. The Trom- 
pette voiced along French lines would add just the 
right reed color to this division, as well as afford an- 
other reed contrasting with the Swell. 

Certain modifications of this Choir division are pos- 
sible. Some might prefer to have the unenclosed sec- 
tion enclosed with the rest of the division. There is 
much to be said in favor of it. Enclosure would 
make the five harmonic ranks somewhat more useful, 
but I believe it would be found in practise that these 
voices would combine with the enclosed material just 
as well if they were left out of the box. The two 
Gemshorns could be exchanged for two Spitzfloetes or 
Sylvestrinas, if a flute celeste is desired instead of the 
Gemshorn quality. All the voices have been chosen 
with an eye to their suitability, their part in the en- 
semble, and their ability to produce solo effects on 
their own account. Thus the two doubles not only 
fulfill both these conditions but they likewise have 
the merit of considerably less cost than the usual Choir 
double. 

We have now to consider the Pedal Organ and, lo 
and behold! we have a completely straight Pedal. The 
question will instantly be asked why I do not borrow 
the Choir and the Swell doubles. Principally, be- 
cause of the expense. The Swell reed and the Choir 
Quintaton could be borrowed at the expense of the 
Pedal 4’ Clarion, but I believe the Clarion is the more 
useful, while the Blockfloete, a metal Gedeckt, will 
supply the necessary soft 16’ effect without the neces- 
sity of borrowing. 

The Pedal Organ consists of a slim-scaled wood 
Diapason, bearded, of the type made popular in Eng- 
land by Edmund Schulze. The Principal, a slim- 
scaled metal Diapason, would be half-way between a 
Dulciana and a string, while the Blockfloete would 
supply the pervading, floating effect that is so useful 
in quieter passages. The Subquint would have to as- 
sume the burden of the missing 32’. The Octave, a 
bright and vigorous fellow, would be there to add 
power to the flue chorus. The Gedeckt serves the same 
purpose for the minor chorus and provides a solo stop, 
as does also the Spitzfloete. The Gemshorn and the 
Mixture complete the flue chorus while the three reeds 
add their share to the power of the complete Fedal. 

Those who attended the N.A.O. Convention will re- 
member how a Pedal somewhat similar to this sup- 
plied such a magnificent foundation for congregational 
singing. It would not only provide the right kind of 
a Pedal for contrapuntal playing but also would be 
found much more useful for all kinds of church work. 

The console would be of any type preferred, with 
the usual couplers and of course an adequate supply 
of combons. 

The dynamic indications are relative, showing the 
position of the voice in its own division. For example, 
in the Great the V-Mixture is marked ff and the IV- 
Mixture f; thus the two Mixtures more than equal the 
8’ Diapason. But actually these Mixtures would not 
sound so loud individually as the 8’ Diapason; yet 
when added to the chorus from 16’ to 2’ they would 
be found to have augmented this chorus to the same 
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extent as if a battery of 16-8-4 reeds had been added 
and the general effect would be about as the dynamic 
indications show it. In the Swell Organ the indica- 
tions are given as with the shutters open. 

I purposely do not give the scales of the Mixtures 
and other harmonic ranks. First, these scales wil’ 
depend somewhat on the size of the auditorium anc 
its period of resonance; and second, this design is not 
yet built (therefore remaining, by virtue of its copy 
right, the property of its Author) and I do not want tc 
divulge the exact position of the Mixtures and baroque 
harmonics to the extent that they could be used by 
any unauthorized builder or designer without my hav 
ing control of them. My great fear has been that this 
type of organ will be discredited in America by 
people undertaking to build it without any knowledge 
of how to do it. Therefore I prefer to withhold the 
information. In fact, the secret of success is pretty 
much dependent upon these details. 

This design gives us a 50-stop organ of 46 actual 
voices for the price of a much smaller organ. So 
that there can be no question that my estimate is cor- 
rect, I can report that the specifications have been sub- 
mitted to four of our leading organ builders and two 
of them have agreed to build the organ as specified for 
$15,000. while one of them will build it for slightly 
less, and another for about 15% more. Any of these 
four firms could carry out the specifications with such 
success that the purchaser’s complete satisfaction can 
be guaranteed in advance. 

This price contemplates that there will be no un- 
usual difficulty of location and that the organ can be 
placed in an open position. The price does not in- 
clude case-work or wind-trunking from the blower to 
the organ, but does include blower, generator, and all 
other necessary parts of the organ. The figures men- 
tioned are of course for immediate acceptance only, 
since changed conditions might compel the organ 
builders to advance their prices. 

Anyone who desires to have such an organ may 
communicate with the Editor or the Author and if 
there is serious prospect of building such an instru- 
ment, we will gladly cooperate with the prospective 
purchaser. In the meantime the only reservation is 
that in order that the design may not be discredited 
through lack of proper treatment, it shall not be used 
except the work be done under the supervision of the 
Author. His supervision will cost nothing except the 
actual travel expense involved. 

The reason for the latter stipulation is that as a 
protagonist of the modern classic organ I desire to 
see this design have a full and fair trial in America. 
Obviously if done in the wrong way the result would 
react against the design. Done by a builder with no 
knowledge of this type of organ, the result could be 
nothing but failure. However, if it be done in the 
right way, I can assure the readers of T.A.O. that this 
type of organ would prove a revelation, both to the 
musician and the layman. Your congregation will 
like it much better than the old type of organ, be- 
cause it is much easier to induce a congregation to 
sing when led by a proper ensemble instrument. ‘he 
organist will like it because he will find in it unsus- 
pecting beauty that is not to be drawn out of the old 
romantic organ. He will find it a truly all-purpose 
organ, exceptionally well fitted for the church service 
and at the same time giving a scope for recital work 
that he cannot find in the older type of specification. 
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Stoplis 


For the ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


t 


Proposed for 


A CLASSIC ORGAN OF THREE MANUALS 


V-46. 
PEDA 


iv 


10 2/3 


GREAT 3 1/2”: V-6. R-13. S-10. B-4. P-782. 


By the Hon. Emerson Richards 
To cost about $15,000. 
R-66. S-50. B-4. P-3586. 


L 7”: V-12. R-14. S-12. B-0. P-448. 
DIAPASON f 9x9 bearded 32w 
PRINCIPAL mp 42 1/4 32m 
BLOCKFLOETE p 40 1/6 32m 
SUBQUINT mp 4x5 32sw 
OCTAVE f 44 1/4 32m 
GEDECKT mp 4x4 1/2 32sw 
SPITZFLOETE mf 52 32m 
GEMSHORN p 66 32m 
MIXTURE mf 96m 

5 1/3—3 1/5—2 2/3 
TROMBONE ff 5 3/4 32r 
TRUMPET f 4 32r 
CLARION mf 3 1/4 32r 


UNEXPRESSIVE 


16 


CHOIR 


CHOIR: V-18. R-21. 


DIAPASON mf 38 1/4 61m 
DIAPASON mff 41 2/7 61m 
OCTAVE f 50 2/7 61m 
FIFTEENTH mf 61 1/4 61m 
MIXTURE f 233m 

1-11: 17-19-24 (3-rank) 

12-36: 10-12-17-19 

37-61: 5-10-12-17 
MIXTURE ff 305m 

1-18 : 12-15-19-22-26 

19-49 : 8-12-15-19-22 

50-61: 5-8-12-15-19 
DUPLEXES 
Dulciana 
Gedeckt 
Gemshorn 
Gemshorn 
L 4”: V-10. R-18. S-10. B-O. 
GEIGEN PRIN. mf 50 2/9 61m 
VIOLA mpp 60 1/4 61m 
MUTED STRINGS 2r ppp 68 1/5 110 

(One rank t.c.) 
CONCERT FLUTE mp 4x4 61w 

(Harmonic from tenor-F) 
SILVER FLUTE mf 56 61m 

(Tapered; harmonic from tenor-F ) 
CORNET f 233m 

1-11: 12-17-22 (3-rank) 

12-61: 12-15-17-22 
PLEIN-JEU mff 305m 

1-11: 15-19-22-26-29 

12-23: 12-15-19-22-26 

24-49 : 8-12-15-19-22 

50-61: 5-8-12-15-19 
CONTRAFAGOTTO mf 4 3/4 61r 
TRUMPET HARMONIC ff 4 61r 
VOX HUMANA p 61r 
Tremulant 


S-18. B-0. P-1281. 


UnexPRESSIVE, 2 1/2”: 


8 
4 
2 2/3 
2 
1 3/5 
1 1/3 
1 


PRINCIPAL mp 46 2/7 61m 
ROHRFLOETE mf 52 1/5 61m 
TWELFTH p 61m 
FIFTEENTH mp 64 1/4 61m 
TIERCE mppp 61m 

LARIGOT pp 61m 
BLOCKFLOETE ppp 61m 


P-1075. 


EXPRESSIVE, 5”: 
16 QUINTATON p 42 1/5 61m 
8 DULCIANA mf 46 2/9 61m 
GEDECKT mp 46 1/5 61m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA mf 62 2/9 61m 
GAMBA CELESTE mf 62 2/9 61m 
GEMSHORN p 52 1/5 taper 2/3 61m 
GEMSHORN CELESTE p 52 1/5 taper 2/3 
61m 
GEMSHORN mp 60 1/5 taper 1/2 61m 
MIXTURE mf 244m 
1-11: 17-19-24-26 
12-39: 12-17-19-24 
40-61: 10-12-17-19 
16 CORNO DI BASSETTO mf 2 3/4 61r 
8 TROMPETTE f 3 3/4 61r 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 17: 
Pad.: &. S. C. 
Gt.: S-16-8-4. Ce-16-8-4. Cu. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C. 
Ch.: G. S-8-4. C-16-4. 
ACCESSORIES: 
Combons 30: P-6. S-6. C-6. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Two ensembles: mf. ff. 


ADDENDA 

This specification is copyrighted and its use in the 
erection of any organ is restricted to its Author. How- 
ever we Can assure any reader who wishes to secure 
such an instrument that Senator Richards will be 
found ready and anxious to cooperate in its satis- 
factory completion. To see such an ideal instrument 
correctly built and satisfactorily finished would un- 
doubtedly constitute to its Author the joy of a lifetime 
of ardent and keenly analytical efforts devoted to the 
arts of the organ architect. 

The Sylvestrina mentioned in the text is described 
by the Author as “the Willis development—a slim- 
scaled, finely tapered pipe with the mouth cut-up to 
a point where it is no longer a Gemshorn but has some 
flute, some Gemshorn, and just a combination sugges- 
tion of string in it.” Audsley, Bonavia-Hunt, Wedg- 
wood—all are united at last: they ignore it. 

With respect to the Choir-to-Great couplers Sena- 
tor Richards says: “The 16-8-4 Choir-to-Great 
couplers apply only to the enclosed materials; the un- 
enclosed Rueckpositiv section of the Choir couplers to 
the Great only at 8’.” 

The Architect gives herewith the scale and mouth- 
width. Thus, the Pedal 16’ Diapason is of forte 
strength, measures 9” x 9’, is bearded, and has 32 
wood pipes; the next register, Principal, is of mezzo- 
piano strength, 42-scale, 4th mouth, and has 32 metal 
pipes. 

It may be well to say that the four borrowed stops 
on the Great manual were placed there not to add any- 
thing to the design of the instrument but for the 
utilitarian purpose of giving the organist some soft 
accompanying materials on that manual for use 
against the solo voices of the Swell and Choir. 


AUTHOR'S EPILOGUE 

It is now eighteen months since this organ was designed 
one idle afternoon at Moosehead. It was somewhat in 
the nature of a dare. The Editor had challenged the 
practicability of a classic ensemble at a reasonable price. 

In considering the design the reader must remember 
that the Author was rigidly constrained not to exceed 
the $15,000. cost. The suggested design is not put for- 
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ward as an ideal specification. It is suggested as a prac- 
tical working design that can be produced within a rea- 
sonable monetary limit. 

Details, of course, are subject to change. The general 
outline of the organ is based on a dominating flue en- 
semble on the Great, a similarly dominating reed en- 
semble on the Swell, and a divided Choir in which the 
enclosed section is reserved for accompanimental work 
and orchestral color and the unenclosed section or Posi- 
tive introduces the secondary classic element. 

I think my readers understand that the word ‘classic’ 
is used in a rather elastic sense to distinguish this type 
of design from the romantic organ. The fact that in both 
the Swell and enclosed Choir there is modern quasi- 
orchestral organ tone takes the design out of the category 
of the strictly classic. It is an attempt to consolidate 
the underlying principles of the classic organ with mod- 
ern developments in voicing and action. Mr. Henry Willis 
suggests that a better designation would be the ‘Ameri- 
can Organ of 1936.’ The writer, however, wishes to make 
no such broad claim, preempt the field, or assert a pro- 
prietorship in this new theory of design. These ten- 
dencies may be summarized briefly as follows: 1. Low 
pressures upon both the flues and reeds; 2. Dominat- 
ing Diapason chorus; 3. Suppression of the heretofore 
dominating reeds; 4. Supercession of the ‘eight-foot’ 
organ; 5. Predominance of harmonic reenforcement ; 
6. Greater use of mixtures to gain power, clarity, and 
balance; 7%. Contrasting flue Great and reed Swell; 
8. Low-pressure baroque Positive on the Choir; 9. 
Complete and unextended Pedal; 10. Inclusion of 
modern string tone, orchestral reeds, and Celestes. 

The organ as designed is perhaps most interesting as 
a prophecy that has already been fulfilled. Quite a few 
organs built since the last N.A.O. convention at Wor- 
cester where the design was privately shown have em- 
ployed to some extent the basic principles herein outlined. 
Other architects working independently have arrived at 
substantially the same results. 

In the matter of detail, changes or substitutions in the 
submitted design are possible. In the case of the Pedal 
Organ there is room for discussion. The success of Mr. 
G. Donald Harrison’s metal Pedal Diapason would seem 
to make this voice unnecessary. By increasing the scale 
of the Principal we might drop the Diapason entirely. If 
we do this we may escape from certain compromises en- 
joined by the $15,000. limitation. The first of these would 
be to drop the Choir duplexes in favor of a straight metal 
8’ Gedeckt and a 4’ Gemshorn on the Great. We can 
also revise the Swell by dropping the Viola and moving 
the Choir Gamba and Gamba Celeste to the position oc- 
cupied by the Viola. We may now add a 4’ Geigen Oc- 
tave to the Swell, change the Silver Flute to a Flute 
Triangulaire, but otherwise leave the Swell alone. In 
the Choir we can expand the Dulciana into a very light 
silvery Diapason. We could drop the Gemshorn and the 
Gemshorn Celeste for a single Flute Celeste with two 
ranks from tenor-C. We would now bring the Viola 
down from the Swell and we can give it a 4’ companion 
in the form of a Salicet, a very useful stop in keeping 
the Choir up to pitch. A second 4’, a Flute Couverte, 
would replace the Gemshorn and a 2’ Zartfloete could 
be added. This would be a very different enclosed Choir 
from that originally proposed. It is made possible by 
the change in the Great. We still have an unexpended 
balance in our favor that makes it possible to re-form 
the Positive to its advantage. We replace the Prin- 
cipal with a Rohrfloete, make the Principal a 4’ and add 
a 4’ Koppelfloete. The 2’ now becomes an Octave Prin- 
cipal and is given a 2’ Waldfloete as a companion. The 
mutations remain the same, and there is just money 
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enough left to add a three-rank Cymbal. We now have 
a Rueckpositiv that is almost beyond criticism. These 
very desirable changes are all brought about by eliminat- 
ing one very expensive stop, the Pedal wood, which re- 
cent experience has proved to be unnecessary. 


REVISED ORGANS 


SWELL: 1 1/3 Larigot 

8 Giegen Prin. 1 Blockfloete 
Concert Flute III Cymbal 
V. de Gamba 1-11: 26-29-33 
Gamba Celeste 12-23: 19-22-26 
Muted Strings 24-35: 12-15-19 

4 Geigen Octave 36-44: 5-8-12 
Fl. Triangulaire 45-56: Q-1-5 

IV Cornet 57-61: S-Q-1 

V Plein-Jeu Q—Quint below. 

16 Contra-Fagotto S—Octave below. 

8 Trompette CHorr: 
Vox Humana 16 Quintaton 
Tremulant 8 Diapason 

PosITIVE: Fl. Celeste 2r 

8 Rohrfloete Viola 

4: Principal 4 FI. Couverte 
Koppelfloete Salicet 

2 2/3 Nasard 2 Zartfloete 

2 Octave IV Mixture 
Waldfloete 16 Bassetto 

1 3/5 Tierce 8 Trompette 

Tremulant 


It will thus be seen that the original plan may be con- 
siderably varied, so long as we keep the principles of the 
general design in mind. The new Swell and Choir are 
given herewith; incidentally the change would be much 
to the advantage of the organ. 


—AMPLIFIERS FOR MEMORIAL— 

For the dedication of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
building in New York City, George William Volkel pro- 
vided music through the medium of a melodeon amplified 
by loud-speaker system and equipped with a pedal-clavier 
supplied by Maj. Richard H. Ranger, of Rangertone 
fame. A workman supplied the necessary pumping of 
the melodeon, from back of the instrument which had 
been raised to permit the placing of the pedal-clavier in 
its proper position. The pedals got their tone from the 
electrical equipment already installed in the Hall by Maj. 
Ranger. 

“Those hearing the music under such strange condi- 
tions were astonished at what the real source of tone 
was,” comments Mr. Volkel. “No organist would like 
to play a melodeon in church in preference to an organ, 
but he will agree that the melodeon has possibilities. It 
gives splendid feeling of fullness of tone in a small cham- 
ber orchestra, such as the Bamberger Little Symphony 
under Philip James, and does other agreeable musical 
things with instrumental combinations. 

“T have tried to think of some place where the electro- 
tone really has its place, and I believe it could best be 
used as Mr. Stoessel has used it in the Worcester Fes‘i- 
val—the speaker placed where it could keep the chorus 
on pitch, a sort of bolsterer. Secondly, it could be usd 
as a warmer-up before a concert. Many times at te 
Juilliard School, Chautauqua, and Carnegie Hall, I would 
see violinists, cellists, and the brass and woodwir ds 
warming up with technical exercises while I just stood 
around, having to be content with playing the organ wi h- 
out the warming-up. With an electrotone back-stage ve 
organists could likewise ‘do our stuff’ before greeting ‘1¢ 
expectant public.” 
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| orial Reflections 
Everybody’s Prospects 


] ET PHILADELPHIA start this one: “I 
wish I could avoid calling you a liar. With 
the parsimonious funds allotted to music 
in most churches and the high-salaried 
clergy—where does the music come in? 

We will have to educate a new corps of 
music committees, by sending them to the Sunday movies 
—then throwing them out altogether. The average 
church music is at its lowest ebb in many a day.” 

Our offending statement: ‘We are convinced that the 
organ and organist are, above all other musicians and 
instruments, to have increased prosperity in the years 
ahead.” 

From Savanna, Illinois, the second stanza: 

“What is the future of the organ and the organist? 
Why are there fewer good organists than pianists? Will 
there be a time when organs will be as common in the 
home as the piano? I hope the organists will be as 
brilliant performers in every respect as are Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff.” 

We hope so too. 


Some day they will be. 
must have better practise facilities, preferably miniature 
three-manual or even four-manual organs in their own 
homes or studios. 

When the teeth start to come through we infants think 
they are utterly useless things; if we could ponder that 
far ahead we would decide that life couldn’t be much 


First they 


worth living, with teeth like that. It takes time. Every- 
thing takes time. To gain a true conception of the state 
of affairs, and rational hopes for the future, we had bet- 
ter compare 1836 with 1936. If Dr. Ward in Philadel- 
phia will do that, perhaps he’ll cancel my nomination to 
the Ananias Club. If he doesn’t, well I’m still in a club 
that includes most of the finest people on earth. 

But how about it seriously? Checking on our prog- 

ress, equipment, and capacities we find nothing but signs 
of encouragement. Better organs, much better organs; 
larger, richer tone qualities, finer mechanics for con- 
trolling them. Organists being paid to play recitals and 
citizens paying to get in. No more talk against the free 
organ recital. It’s bearing fruit, and the fruit is good; 
no more grumbling. 
_Foreignism almost licked. True, we do still have dis- 
tinguished organists from abroad, but they do not play 
as many paid engagements as do our own native organ- 
ists, ind their halo is distinctly their foreignism, not their 
art; \¢ is recognized merely that they are the finest from 
their own lands, not the finest of all lands. We have 
our own finest. 

If .n organ recital sounds muddy and mulky to you, 
take . trip to Groton and hear the new Harrison en- 
semb'¢ in the Aeolian-Skinner organ in Groton School. 
Then think about it a long while. 

Th. piano in 1936 is no better than in 1926, 1916, 


or 1906. The violin is no better in 1936 than in 1836. 
The voice is the same in 1936 as in 1736. Not so the 
organ. Any organist who has not been asleep at the 
printed T.A.O. page must realize that the organ as a 
musical instrument is making progress, real progress. 

First there came Mr. Ernest M. Skinner with lovely 
solo colorings that made him famous. Progress never 
stops, There came next that clarified ensemble Senator 
Richards has been telling us about for the past ten years 
—on a crescendo of telling. Mr. Harrison listened; he 
didn’t think the book was closed; he thought so long as 
there was life there was hope, and in a period that will 
go down in history as notably wretched for organ-builders 
he undertook to strike out new paths. Go to Groton if 
you don’t think there is a new and better path. We can’t 
play organs cleanly if organs are muddy. They need not 
be muddy at all now. Don’t take my word for it. Don’t 
believe the Senator. Go see for yourself. Take an open 
mind with you, though; it’s essential. The perfect organ 
in Groton? Not atall. Progress never stops. But thank 
heaven it has begun in this direction. 

The church? 

Face the facts and what do we find? It’s like this: 
When a man gets sick and isn’t sick enough to realize 
there’s something wrong, he goes about his business as 
usual and the world says he’s all right. But he certainly 
is not. When he gets so sick that he realizes he must 
do something about it, he goes to bed or to the hospital ; 
and then truly he is all right. He knows something is 
wrong and will right it. 

The church is only beginning to know something is 
wrong. It will right it. Men aren’t fools. They’re seri- 
ous. They mean business. The church, in a very bad 
way now, is on the road to recovery, chiefly because it 
realizes that the old order is no longer good enough to 
serve mankind, and how then can it possibly be good 
enough to serve God? Something must be done. It will 
be done. And since we organists are not at the root of 
the trouble because of any services we render the church, 
we will come out of it in better position than ever we 
had. Since the preaching is the thing that has fallen 
down, and the deadly-dry routine, these things will be 
mended, healed up with the soothing ointment of true 
religious music, and a revived church will some day arise 
to serve mankind faithfully and in that serving serve 
truly also the Maker of mankind. 

Is there any cultured man anywhere so dead that his 
spirit does not respond in a spiritual way to the ‘still 
small voice’ of true church music? We're so close to 
our own art that we’re afraid to have the courage and 
faith that are rightly ours. 

What of it if we do now at the moment have a govern- 
ment that with one voice raises a pious prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for the harvests that with another voice 
have been ordered plowed under and destroyed? Let all 
thinking men everywhere fight mightily against wrongs 
we know are wrong, and right will displace wrong. You 
can’t let half of humanity work and slave to provide 
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leisure and ease for the other half that never did work 
honestly and never will if it can avoid it. What of it if 
the collection-plate has been robbed to pay the price of 
that snobbery? It can’t last forever, it won’t last much 
longer. And when the nickels replace pennies, dimes 
replace nickels, and dollars replace them both on the col- 
lection-plate we organists will be called to the carpet and 
given orders to make good or get out—and every last 
living one of us will shout for joy when we hear those 
orders. And hear them we certainly shall. 

To help us we have the radio. How? Compare the 
programs for 1926 with those of 1936. Our finest or- 
chestras on the air regularly now—and yet no drop in 
paid concert-attendance. We can’t educate the world to 
art ina decade. It takes generations. But with the help 
of radio we are gaining a national education in music 
that will delight the heart of every competent organist 
and knock the pins from under incompetent pretenders. 

Even the electricians are helping us—though they’re 
too dumb to know it yet; they think only that they’ve 
got a clever scheme to make money quickly. Kick out 
the pianos; they’ve no place in church or chapel any- 
way; they don’t fit. Install the sustained-tone instru- 
ment—any kind will do, no matter how bad. Just get it 
in there, and then be patient. From piano to sustained- 
tone is one step in advance. Soon the electrically-ampli- 
fied harmonium will be outgrown too. Children don’t 
stay children forever; they grow up. Congregations don’t 
stay satisfied with make-shifts forever; they learn to de- 
mand the next best thing. After the amplified har- 
monium, then they’re ready for a small organ—maybe 
only two manuals, costing five thousand dollars. They’li 
keep that a decade, two or three decades, and then be 
itching for the next best thing—which, glory be, cannot 
but be a larger and better organ. And a more competent 
and better-paid organist. 

Where’s our faith? Don’t we believe in our own or- 
gan music? 

How about music in the public schools? Have we 
forgotten that there are in America today a thousand 
truly expert music-teachers working five days a week to 
make the American of 1956 demand a higher type of 
music than our stick-in-the-mud music-committee chair- 
men now demand? 

How about our publishers? Don’t we know that the 
output of organ compositions published in 1935 was a lot 
better than most of the organ music published in 1925? 
It had to be; publishers didn’t have the money to gamble 
on clap-trap; they had to be more careful of their selec- 
tions. And they were. 

Take a look at the American program played by Mr. 
Palmer Christian on January 29th in the University of 
Michigan on the grand Skinner organ there he thinks is 
the world’s finest. A program like that was impossible 
ten years ago. And remember that a great university 
is paying an American organist as a member of its faculty 
and demanding that he play organ programs. Remem- 
ber also that the university students are listening to them. 
Incidentally I shall forget that Mr. Christian jumped 
on me for failing to explain that his reason for not play- 
ing the Jepson Sonata for me was that he was just start- 
ing leave of absence from University duties and the first 
essential for him was to forget there ever was such a 
thing as an organ or an organ sonata. 

No, this is not the time for gloom. The time for gloom 
is the era when everybody is happy and contented with 
things as they smugly are. We’re not theater organists. 
We're not working for supper-clubs. We're working for 
the Christian church. You think the Christian church is 
going to pass down and out? If they couldn’t kill it 
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when it was a baby by throwing it into the lions’ den or 
burning it at the stake, we can be fairly positive thy 
won't be able to kill it now merely by robbing it of six 
billions of dollars a year to throw to the theoretical wins 
and spend on confirmed political thieves. 

Faith first. More work second. Merely a remembrar:ce 
of progress already made, third. We don’t need any 
more. Let’s dig in—T.S.B. 


AQ 
—HYMN FESTIVAL: THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-- 
Bach, In Thee is Joy; and The Old Year is Past. 
Processional, Call to Worship, Invocation, 
Lord’s Prayer (chanted), General Thanksgiving, 
Hymn, Scripture, Litany, Hymn, Offering. 
“All people that on earth,” ar. Holst 
Sermon, Hymn, Junior-Choir Hymn, Sermon. 
Two hymns, Prayer, Choral Response, 
Recessional, Benediction. 
Service by Drs. Harold Vincent Milligan and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Riverside Church, New York. 
—‘MUSIC OF MANY FAITHS”— 
Anglican: Responses (minister and choir), Prayer. 
“Gloria in excelsis,” Scottish (hymnal) 
Roman Catholic: Harwood-hn, Requiem Aeternam 
“Panis Angelicus,” Franck-e 
Lutheran: “O sacred Head,” Bach (hymnal) 
Hebrew: “Who is like Thee,” ar. Norden-h 
Orthodox Russian: “Lord’s Prayer,” Apletschieff-h 
Bach, Con.: Largo (2 violins and organ) 
Negro Spiritual: “It’s me O Lord,” ar. Cain-xf 
Moravian: “When peaceful night,” Trad.-g 
French cathedral: Gigout-g, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Prayer, Benediction, “Nunc Dimittis” (hymnal) 
Service by Carl F. Mueller and Dr. Morgan Phelps 
Noyes in the Central Presbyterian Church, Montclair, 
N. J. Dr. Noyes “made appropriate remarks preceding 
each music selection.” 








} 
Guilmant Organ School 
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Summer Courses 
{a4}June 9 to August 14 
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Service 
Selections 


EASTER 1935 
a look at the calendar and a little cal- 
lation will show, these programs were 
+ available for publication earlier than 
June T.A.O. last year; since no organ- 
was interested in an Easter program 
June, they have been held as usual for 
lication at this time when Easter pro- 
ims are again of interest. 
Richard Keys BIGGS 
Blessed Sacrament, Hollywood 
At 11:00 a.m. ‘ 
Cecilia Mass, Biggs 
_..12:15, Ladies’ Chorale 
A‘leluia, Palestrina 
Resurrexi, Gregorian 
Regina Coeli, Praetorius 
Psalm 150, Franck 
Triumphant Christ, Arensky 
O Filii et Filiae, Tisserand 
Tatum Ergo, Biggs 
Praise the Lord, Biggs 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
..*Brick Presb., New York 
*Gounod, Hymne 
Easter Hallelujah, Vulpius 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
By early morning, 17 cent. 
Lord is arisen, Bohemian 
Jesus on the cross, Broome 
Lutkin, Easter-Hymn Fantasia 
**Handel, Largo 
Dickinson’s “The Redeemer” 
Dickinson, Exaltation 
Instrumental numbers by organ, harp, 
cello, and violin. 
.. Hamlin HUNT 
..*Plymouth Church, 
Matthews, Romance 
Easter Alleluia, Baird 
Spring bursts today, Thompson 
Easter, Dickinson 
Grimm, Invocation 
Chorus of 23, instrumental numbers by 
organ, harp, cello, and violin. 
..Ralph E. MARRYOTT 
.Presbyterian, Jamesburg, N. J. 
*Edmundson, Jesus Crucifixus 
Purcell, Trumpet Voluntary 
Praise be to God, Vulpius 
Kreckel-j, Alleluia 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
Garden of the Lord, Lacey 
Bach, Christ the Lord has risen 
**McKinley, When I survey 
Wagner, Good-Friday Music 
O Sacred Head, Bach 
Jesus whelmed in fear, Protheroe 
Ha: ndel, Larghetta 
Gloria, Mozart 
Jesus Word of God, Gounod 
Spanish Easter Procession, Gaul 
God so loved the world, Stainer 
Christ the Lord is risen, Thiman 
Handel, Awake the Trumpet’s 
..Dr. Carl McKINLEY 
“Old South, Boston 
*Franck, Chorale Am 
Easter Antiphon, Candlyn 
Wi come with voices, ar. Voris 
“a ist is arisen, Fehrmann 
m= Anne’s Fugue 
~~ ierne, 1: Pastorale 
Today did Christ arise, ar. Whitehead 
When the dawn, Dickinson 
Ch-st our King, Sleeper 
Sowerby, Carillon 


Minneapolis 


.. Thomas MOSS 
...-*Calvary Baptist, Washington 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Dm 
This glad Easter, ar. Dickinson 
He is risen, Williams 
**Edmundson, Easter Spring-Song 
Diggle, Alleulia He is Risen 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
Hail dear Conqueror, James 
Bellamy’s “Darkness and Dawn” 
For Bellamy’s Easter drama a cast of 
16 characters was used. 


.-Charles Allen REBSTOCK 
.. Covenant, Cleveland 
*Beethoven, Hallelujah 

Hollins, Spring Song 

Guilmant, O Filii et Filiae 
Gaul-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
O joyful sound, Schlieder 
Easter Flowers, Rebstock 

Christ is risen, Bohemian 
Easter, Rebstock 

Light’s glittering morn, West 
Hallelujah, Handel 

Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale 
Kinder-j, Grand Choeur 
**Macfarlane, Spring Song 
The Resurrection, Dickinson 
Alleluia, Palestrina 

Joyous Easter Song, ar. Dickinson 
Christ is risen, ar. Gaul 

Three Lilies, Gaul 

Easter Song, Fehrmann 

O dearest bloom, Rebstock 
Christo Trionfante, Yon-j 
Spring bursts today, Thompson 
Rumanian Easter, ar. Gaul 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
Matthews, Paean 


Mr. Rebstock used an adult chorus of 
44 (15s. llc. 8t. 10b) and a junior choir 
of 21 girl and 8 boy sopranos, and 12 alto 
girls. The choirs combined for the 
Schlieder and Bohemian numbers; Dr. 
Dickinson’s “Resurrection” is an anti- 
phonal service for choir and minister . 


Since Mr. Rebstock’s pair of programs 
were the most elaborate, our readers may 
be interested in the complete orders of 
service, morning and evening: 

*Organ prelude (5 numbers). 

cloister Prayer, Choral Amen, 
Processional hymn, Anthem. 

Call to Worship, Prayer of Confession, 
Assurance of Pardon, Lord’s Prayer. 
Anthem, Responsive Reading, Gloria. 
Anthem, Scripture, Prayer. 

Anthem, Offering and Anthem. 
Doxology, Consecreation Prayer, 
Choral Amen, Hymn, Supplication. 
Sermon, Prayer, Choral Amen. 
Anthem, Benediction, Seven-Fold Amen. 
Recessional, Cloister Prayer, 

Choral Amen, Postlude (2). 


**Prelude, Cloister Prayer, 

Dresden Amen, Processional. 

Anthem (Dickinson antiphonal service). 
Lord’s Prayer, Palestrina anthem. 

5 Anthems, Ascription, Offering. 
Consecration Prayer, Choral Amen. 

3 Anthems, Collect, Choral Response, 
Benediction, Seven-Fold Amen, 
recessional, Cloister Prayer, 

Dresden Amen, Postlude. 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue Epritors 




















Special 
Programs 


A 
Programs are classed as special for vari- 
ous reasons, some apparent in the program 
itself, others because of what the recital- 
ists have said about the actual success of 
the program after it had been given. 

..*Palmer CHRISTIAN 
.. University of Michigan 
..American Program 
Sowerby, Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Hanson, Vermeland 
James’ Sonata 1 
DeLamarter-ms, Chinese Garden: 
Nocturne; The Fountain; 
Legend. 
Barnes, Prelude on Shining Shore 
1: Gregorian Toccata 
...Charlotte LOCKWOOD 
..Cres. Ave. Presb., Plainfield 
..Franck Program 
Fantasia C 
s. “La Procession” 
Grand Piece Symphonique 
Andantino Gm 
s. “Panis Angelicus” 
Finale Bf 
—EXAM. RECITALS— 
Isabel D. Ferris gave her third series of 
half-hour recitals during the mid-winter 
examination period in Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 21 to 31; this 
year three request programs (indicated by 
+) were included. 
+Bach, Sonata: Vivace 
Jesu joy of man’s 
G-String Air 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
*Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
Edmundson, Slumber Song 
Bornschein, French Clock* 
Franck, Finale Bf 
*Goodwin, Carnival Passes By 
Handel, Con. 12: Largo 
Con. 8: Presto 
Clokey, Wind in Pines 
Boellmann, Gothique: Toccata 
*Schminke, Marche Russe 
Bartlett, Suite: Andante 
Nash, Water Sprites* 
Clokey, Le Prologue de Jesus 
+Handel, Largo 
Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
MacDowell, Water Lily 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Clokey, Kettle Boils 
*Lucke, Allegretto 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Tchaikowsky, Humoresque* 
Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 
*Bairstow, Evening Song 
Bonnet, Toccata 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Nevin, Will 0’ the Wisp 
Edmundson, Elfin Dance 
+Liszt, Liebestraum No. 3 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Kreisler, Old Refrain* 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 


Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 


..Robert Leech BEDELL 
..Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
..March 1, 2:30 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 

Vierne, Communion 

Lulli, Rigaudon 
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Chopin, Prelude Df 
Wagner, Rheingold selections 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Ponchielli, Dance of Hours 
...March 8, 2:30 
Lemmens, Prelude 
Vierne, Berceuse 
Bach, Fugue C 
d’Ambrosio, Canzonetta 
Handel, Bernice Air 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Beethoven, Minuet D 
Gluck, Iphigenie Overture 
...March 15, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude D 
Adagio Am 
Badiniere (Suite Bm) 
Bizet, Carmen Prelude 
Bohm, Still as the Night 
Rossini, Semiramide Overture 
...March 22, 2:30 
Borowski-j, Son. Am: Mvt. 1 
Guilmant, Elevation Af 
Handel, Chaconne 2 
Tchaikowsky, Melodie Ef 
Gounod, Faust: Kermesse 
Godowsky, In Old Vienna 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne: Farandole 
...March 29, 2:30 
Bach, Fantasia G ® 
Our Father Who art 
Marpurg, Minuet A 
Grieg, Solvejgs Song 
Wagner, Meistersinger selection 
Bizet, Carmen: Intermezzo 
Verdi, Aida selection 
...Winslow CHENEY 
...Philadelphia, March 11 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Dupre, Vepres du Commun 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Son. 1: Allegro 
Jesu Thou my joy 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
For the A.O.P.C.; 
be announced. 
...West Point Cadet Chapel 
...March 22, afternoon 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Dupre, Vespres du Commun 
Boellmann, Ronde Francais 
Pierre, Toccata 
Bach, Jesu Thou my joy 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Martini, Gavotte 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
...Dr. Edward EIGENSCHENK 
... Teachers College, Milwaukee 
...March 3, hour not named 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Bach, Jesu joy of man’s 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket Alle Gott 
Ave Maria 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
...Carson-Newman Col., Knoxville 
...March 8, hour not named 
Clerambault, Bach, Handel (above) 
Jacob, 4 Burgundian Hours 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Bossi, Bonnet (as above) 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Sowerby, Pageant 
...Calvary P. E., Memphis 
...March 10, hour not named 
Clerambault, Bach, Handel, Jacob, 
Wagner, Bossi (as above) 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 


place and hour to 
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Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 


Vierne, 6: Finale 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
...Lake Erie College 
.. March 1, 8:15 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Lord hear the voice 
Beethoven, Menuetto Ef 
d’Evry, Toccata 
Candlyn, Chanson 
Archer, Caprice de Concert 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Wagner, Valkyrie: Fire Magic 
Strawinsky, Ronde des Princesses 
Widor, 6: Finale 
...Charlotte LOCKWOOD 
...Crescent Ave. Presb., Plainfield, N. J. 
...March 8, 5:00 
Bach, Fugue Wir Glauben All 
Sinfonia from Cantata 
Handel, Violin Sonata in A 
Franck, Cantabile 
Karg-Elert, Canzona-Epilogue-Fugue 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Bloch, Two Hebrew Poems 
Andriessen, Chorale Dm 
Handel and Bloch are 
Karg-Elert is for organ, 
women’s voices. 
...Dr. Rollo F. MAITLAND 
...Park Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
...March 22, evening 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Miles, Son. Cromatica: Andante 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Sandby, Roselil 
Wolstenholme, Barcarolle 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Martin, Evensong 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Improvisation on hymntunes 
Wagner, Tannhaeuser Overture 
“This organ is an interesting instru- 
ment—a 4m built in 1907 by Hope-Jones, 
one of his first in this country if my 
memory is correct.” 
... Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
...March 23, 9:00 a.m. 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket 
Whitlock, Folk-Tune 
Bach, We all believe 
Lord hear the voice 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Franck, Chorale 3 
Wolstenholme, Barcarolle 
Miles, Son. Cromatica: Andante 
Improvisation on given themes 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Dr. W. G. Butler will supply the 
themes; the organ is a 3m Austin. 
...Claude L. MURPHREE 
... University of Florida 
...March 8, 4:00 
Handel, Concerto 1 
Bach, Orgelbuchlein 27 to 30 
Lemare, Robin Adair 
Drink to Me Only 
Jongen, Sonata Eroica 
Bach, Orgelbuchlein 31 to 35 
Vierne, 6: Finale 
...March 22, 4:00 
Dittersdorf, Larghetto 
Berlioz, March to Scaffold 
Schumann, Scherzo 
Goldmark, In the Garden 
Pierne, March of Lead Soldiers 
Korsakov, Fandango 
Prokofieff, March and Scherzo 
Albeniz, Corpus e Sevilla 
Massenet, Fete Boheme 
All the above transcriptions are from 
the new book, Symphonic Pieces for Or- 
gan, recently published by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York. 
... Hugh PORTER 
...Second Presb., New York 
. March 1, 8:00 
Bingham, Prelude Cm 


violin solos; 
violin, and 


Scheidt, As Jesus stood 

Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 

Mendelssohn, Son. 4: Allegretto 

Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 

Bonnet, Angelus du Soir 

Reger, Benedictus 

Porter, Insbruck—a Suite: 
Prelude; Cantabile; Finale. 

...Albert RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

... Baldwin-Wallace, Berea, Ohio 

...March 1, 4:00 

Sowerby, Joyous March 

Reger, 5 short Choralpreludes 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 4 

Bach, My Soul Doth Magnify 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 


... Stanley E. SAXTON 
... Skidmore Col., Saratoga Springs 
...March 3, 7:45 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne Prelude 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 22 
Dupre, Bells of St. Guirec* 
Yon-j, Echo 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
...March 9, 7:45 
Bach, Concerto Am 
Debussy, Andante 
Maquaire, Scherzo 
o-p. Mozart, Fantasia Cm 
Widor, Beatus Vir 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
...March 17, 7:45 
Bach, Fantasia Gm 

Aria 
Franck, Chorale Am* 
Vierne, Fantomes 
Tchaikowsky, Miniature Overture* 

Dance of Candy Fairy 
Widor, 5: Toccata 

A ‘verse-speaking choir’ is used in this 
program in eight selections. 
...C, Albert SCHOLIN 
...KMOX, 1090 kc., 50,000 w. 
.. March 9, 10:45 p.m., c.s.t. 
Dethier-j, Prelude Em 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
...March 16, 10:45 p.m., c.s.t. 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
Handel, Largo 
Boccherini, Minuet 
...March 23, 10:45 p.m., c.s.t. 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
...March 30, 10:45 p.m., c.s.t. 
Schumann, Sketch 2 
Hanson, Vermeland 
Jenkins-j, Dawn 
Brahms, Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
...George L. SCOTT 
... KMOX, 1090 kc., 50,000 w. 
...March 2, 10:45 p.m., c.s.t. 
Schumann, Canon B 
Vierne, 3: Intermezzo 
Widor, 5: Mvt. 3 
...Dr. Henry F. SEIBERT 
... Trinity Lutheran, New York 
...March 1, 4:00 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Burnap, Pleyel’s Hymn 
Bach, Blessed Jesus 
Reger, O Sacred Head 

Te Deum 
Handel, Largo 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Allegro 
... Town Hall, New York 
...March 8, 8:15 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Handel, Largo 
Burnap, Pleyel’s Hymn 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Allegro 
...Melville SMITH 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
... March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 5:15 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
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Widor, Romane: Andante 
Rrahms, O World I e’en must leave 
franck, Finale Bf 
These numbers are taken from the 
original program dedicating the McMyler 
‘van and are used to mark the annual 
servance. 
March 18, 8:15 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue F 
ow Brightly Shines, 8 settings as given 
February page 64. 


_.. Thomas H. WEBBER 
_Tabernacle Presb., Indianapolis 
.March 3, 8:15 

Pach, Prelude and Fugue G 
O man Bemoan 
‘key, Pastorale 
ob, Sunrise 

idel, Con. 4: Allegro 

| imundson, Imagery in Tableaux 

‘ange Lingua Prelude 
hartreuse 

Juietude du Soir 
\fedieval Toccata 

Jorgen, Chant de Mai 

erne, Impromptu 

-arg-Elert, Landscape in Mist 
igner, Traume 

Vidor, 2: Finale 
.. Stambaugh Audit., Youngstown 
_.March 15, 3:30, Wagner Program 

Tannhauser March 

Cradle Song 

Tannhauser Overture 

Meistersinger Prize Song 

Tannhauser Evening Star 

Tristan Vorspiel and Liebestod 

@ohengrin Act 3 Introduction 

Walkure Fire Music 

Traume 

Valkyries Ride 
This program is repeated from Janu- 

ary by popular request. 

.. Lake Erie College 

...March 16, 8:15 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 

Bach, Savior of the Heathen 

Vierne, Divertissement 

Jongen, Chant de Mai 

Daquin, Cuckoo 

Dupre, Magnificat and Gloria 

Edmundson, Imagery in Tableaux 
Pange Lingua Prelude 
Chartreuse 
Quietude du Soir 
Medieval Toccata 

Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 

Bonnet, Elves 

Wagner, Traume 

Widor, 2: Finale 


...Julian R. WILLIAMS 

...5t. Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. 

...March 5, 8:15 

Corelli, Prelude 

Trad., Pastorale 

Corelli, Sarabande 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 

Schumann, Sketch Df 

Schubert, The Bee 

Clokey, Wind in the Pines 
Canyon Walls 

Edmundson, Concert Variations 

Mereaux, Toccata 

Lemare, Irish Tune 

Sibelius, Bell Melody 

Russell-j, Up the Saguenay 

... Southwestern Organ Club 

.. Winfield, Kans. March 11 
.\Irs. Moorhead’s residence 

-». Laster Program 

Fa-nam, O Filii et Filiae 

Ra inello-j, Christus Resurrexit 

Ga‘:\-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter 

An rews, Easter Themes March 

Ed: undson, Easter Spring Song 

Milcs, St. Kelvin Paraphrase 
~.< members participating. 








T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 
V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 




















SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
St. Monica’s R. C. Cuurcu 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

Installed, March, 1936. 
V-19. R-19. S-26. B-?. P-1281. 
PEDAL 6”: V-2. R-2. S-8. 
32 Resultant 
16 MAJOR BASS 44 
BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
Major Bass 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
Dulciana (G) 
GREAT 6”: V-8. R-8. S-9. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 7%3 
HOHLFLOETE 73 
OCTAVE %3 
2/3 TWELFTH 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
TRUMPET 73 
Tremulant 
SANCTUARY 
8 DULCIANA 73 
4 Dulciana 
SWELL 5”: V-9. R-9. S-9. 
16 GEDECKT 7%3 
8 GEIGEN PRIN. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 13: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons 18: G-6. S-6. Tutti- 
6. Manual combons operate Pedal 
stops, optionally by onoroffs. 
Crescendos 3: G. S. Register. 
Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 
Cancels 4: P. G. S. Tutti. 
Two consoles, one with the organ 
in the choirloft, the other in the sanc- 
tuary close to the altar; no wind in 
the consoles. 
Pipes in the organ-case to be gold- 
bronzed and lacquered. 


—M.T.N.A.— 


At the 57th annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia in December, Earl V. Moore 
of the University of Michigan was 
elected president. The next conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago. 


Forecast 


...-MARCH... 

Great Neck, N. Y.: 9, 8:45, Hugh 
McAmis recital, 3m Hall organ, All 
Saints. 

New York: 3, 7:30, Bach’s “B- 
minor Mass,” Oratorio Society, Al- 
bert Stoessel conducting, Carnegie 
Hall; unabridged performance; 
Hugh Porter, organist; orchestra of 
60. 

Do.: 29, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, one week. 

Do.: Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
Brick Presbyterian, musicales at 
4 :00— 

1, Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” ; 

8, Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” ; 

15, Schuetz’ “St. Matthew” and 
“Pharisee and Publican” ; 

22, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Atone- 
ment”; 

29, Bach’s “St. Matthew.” 

Do.: William A. Goldsworthy, St. 
Mark’s in the Bouwerie, Sundays at 
4:00, in the series on the “Seven 
Oracles from the Cross’”—to be later 
described. 

White Plains, N. Y.: 15, 4:00, 
part of Verdi’s “Requiem” in the 
First Baptist Church, Elizabeth B. 
Cross, organist; choir of 45 (15s. 
10a. 8t. 12b.:) 

cre yy Se 

Berea, Ohio: June 11-12, fourth 
Bach Festival. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: May 22-23, Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir festival. 

Dallas, Texas: June 6, Folk-festi- 
val, part of Texas Centennial. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: June 22-26, A.G. 
O. annual convention. 

Everywhere: May 3-9, 13th na- 
tional music-week. 

...E. POWER BIGGS... 
Under LaBerge management Mr. 
Biggs is now playing the follow- 
ing dates: 

Feb. 13. Chicago 

17. Linfield, Ore. 

18. Portland 

19. Eugene 

20. Salem 

23. San Jose, Calif. 

24. Stockton 

25. San Francisco 

27. Hollywood 

29. Claremont 

March 2. Los Angeles 

3. Redlands 

6. Fort Worth, Texas 

7. Wichita Falls 

9. San Antonio 

13. Stillwater, Okla. 
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15. Andover, Mass. 

20. Methuen 

??. Newport, R. I. 

??. Portland, Maine 
Mr. Biggs gave two Bach-Handel 
programs in New York City Jan. 
19 and 20 and on the 22nd a con- 
cert in Washington. 


...DR. WM. C. CARL... 
at the Old First, New York, will pre- 
sent at the 8:00 p.m. services: 

March 8: Bach’s “B-Minor Mass” 

April 5: Bach’s “St. Matthew” 

12: Handel’s “Messiah” 

26: Haydn’s “Creation” 

Members of the Oratorio Society 
will assist in the “B-Minor” and “St. 
Matthew,” and the boychoir of 
Frank Wright’s Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, in the “St. Matthew.” Dr. 
Carl has already given the following 
in his series of musicales this sea- 
son: 

Dyson’s “Nebuchadnezzar” 

Handel’s “Samson” 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 

Mozart’s “Penitent David” 

Mozart’s Sonata for Organ and 
Strings 

Prior to the coming Easter presen- 
tation of the “Messiah” Dr. Carl had 
already given the Christmas por- 
tions. All musicales are given by 
Dr. Carl’s ensemble of solo voices 
with nationally-famous vocalists in 
the solo roles. 


...EIGENSCHENK... 

Current recital dates: 

Feb. 11. Kimball, Hall, Chicago 

18. Highschool, Rochester, Minn. 
in the afternoon, and on a 3m resi- 
dence Aeolian in the evening. 

19. First Lutheran, Fargo, N. D., 
return engagement. 

21. First M. E., Duluth, Minn. 

March 3. State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, return engagement. 

8. Carson-Newman College, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

10. Calvary Episcopal, Memphis, 
‘Tenn. 

The March programs will be found 
in the proper column of this issue. 


+s As «5s 

The Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, will present Dr. William C. 
‘Carl in three lectures at 10:00 a.m. 
on March 11, 18, and 25, on French, 
English, and German Cathedral 
Music, respectively. Dr. Carl has 
habitually spent his summers abroad 
and is equipped with.interesting data 
collected at first hand, from personal 
observations abroad, and with the as- 
sistance of eminent organists of the 
countries represented. The lectures, 
a part of the School course, are open 
to guest registrants. 
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Dr. Carl will cover these phases 
of his subjects: comprehensive sur- 
vey of church music heard in Europe 
today; service-lists for Sundays and 
festivals; choirmaster’s duties, in- 
cluding rehearsals; descriptions of 
cathedrals and organs; lists of an- 
thems, oratorios, and organ music 
used in the cathedrals. This inter- 
esting series of lectures, of such 
practical value to church organists, 
is available in other cities, by ar- 
rangement with Dr. Carl. 

Feb. 24 the G.O.S. Alumni met at 
Y West 11th Street for a reunion, 
when the famous composer and bari- 
tone, Harry Burleigh, entertained on 
the subject that has made him 


famous, Negro spirituals. 


...CARL WEINRICH... 
Under LaBerge management Mr. 
Weinrich is playing the following 
dates: 

Feb. 24. Detroit 

Feb. 27. Oberlin 

March 2. St. Louis 
March 3. Chicago 
March 5. Hamilton, Ont. 


... WESTMINSTER CHOIR... 
Dr. John Finley Williamson is now 
conducting the Westminster Choir, 
of Westminster Choir School, in the 
following tour of concerts: 

Feb. 11. Hagerstown, Md. 
. Lexington, Va. 
3. Charlottesville 
. Sweet Briar 
5. Roanoke 
. Williamsburg 
. Durham, N. C. 
. Raleigh 
. Charlotte 
. Asheville 
. Columbia, S. C. 
. Miami, Fla. 
5. Palm Beach 
. St. Petersburg 
. Jacksonville 
March 3. Wilmore, Ky. 
5. Nashville, Tenn. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
'. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. No. Manchester (afternoon) 
. Fort Wayne (evening) 
9. Muncie 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


—TOURNEMIRE— 
Charles Tournemire, whose compo- 
sitions many American organists 
play, gave a recital Feb. 22 in St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, England, and con- 
cluded with an improvisation on 
given themes. Three days later he 
lectured for the Organ Music So- 
ciety. Mr. Tournemire has been or- 
ganist of St. Clotilde, Paris, since 
1898. 
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—PUBLISHERS KEY— . 
a—Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
e—E. C. Schirmer Co. 

g—G. Schirmer Inc. 

h—H. W. Gray Co. 

hn—H. W. Gray Co. (Novello) 
j—J. Fischer & Bro. 

o—Oliver Ditson Co. 

t—Theo. Presser Co. 
uw—White-Smith Co. 
xf—Hoffman (Chicago) 


—RECITALISTS— 
Because much more is to be gaine | 
by publishing programs in advance 
than by publishing them after they 
are things of the past, T.A.O. con- 
tinues that practise and asks the co- 
operation of all recitalists. 

Three things make for an artistic 
organ recital: 1. The program; 2. 
The organist; 3. The organ. None 
would be so thoughtless as to forget 
to name the compositions compris- 
ing the program, nor would any or- 
ganist forget to put his own name 
on the printed program. The fol- 
lowing organists gave the organ- 
builder the credit he deserves by 
printing his name on their programs: 

Robert Leech Bedell, series in the 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Palmer Christian, Jan. 15 in Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 29 in the University of 
Michigan. 

Anna Blanche Foster, Jan. 1, First 
Congregational, Redlands. 

Alexander Schreiner, series in the 
University of California. 


—SUGGESTION— 
Would you expect your church to 
provide funds for a 35% increase in 
your music-appropriation during a 
period when its income was the low- 
est in history? 

If you were managing an organ 
factory at a time when its income 
was lowest, would you employ 35% 
more workmen ? 

The servants (not masters) of the 
tax-payers have in two years added 
35% to the employees the tax-payers 
must support. The Civil Service 
Commission supplied the figures Feb. 
14. It is not horse-sense to increase 
expenses when income decreases; it 
is political trickery. Political trick- 
ery of the kind any New York politi- 
cian uses, whether he is in New York 
or has been transferred to Washing- 
ton. The government does not pay 
one penny of the bill; the tax-payer 
pays 100% of it. ; 

Why was such a move mide’ 
Again, just horse-sense: every one 
of these inside workers votes. You 
wouldn’t vote yourself out of a job. 
would you? Neither will they. .\nd 
now almost an even million of tiem 
will vote in November. You know 
how. 
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—G.0.S.— 
«iimant Organ School, New York, 
ounces two more appointments 
its students: 
sabelle Buchanan, to Crawford 
norial M. E., New York City; 
\fabel Johnson, to All Saints P. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
—HUGH McAMIS— 
New York Feb. 9 for a three- 
reeks vacation in Florida—a_ very 
habit Mr. McAmis_ formed 
seasons ago. He has been en- 
d to give three recitals on Dr. 
P. Moller’s own residence organ 
elray Beach, near Palm Beach. 
—FINISHING BACH— 
According to Robert Leech Bedell, 
Bach left an unfinished Pedal Exer- 
citii:m that may have been intended 
for public performance, or perhaps 
only to serve as a pedal study for 
his sons. At any rate Mr. Bedell 
discovered it in the New York Pub- 
lic Library’s complete collection of 
Bach and found “it required very 
little skill to finish this unfinished 
work.” He will include it in one of 
his recitals in the Museum of Art, 
Brooklyn. 
—R.C.0.— 
Eighteen passed the recent fellow- 
ship exams of the Royal College of 
Organists, London, and thirty the as- 
sociateship. 


—REMICK D. CLARK— 
marked his 20th anniversary with 
All Saints P. E., Meriden, Conn., 
Feb. 2 in a special musicale. Dur- 
ing the service he was called to the 
front of the chancel and presented 
with a purse, contributed to by nine 
organizations of the parish. 

—PRIZE WINNER— 
Philip James’ ‘satirical suite’ for or- 
chestra, Station WGZBX, which 
won the N.B.C. $5000. prize in 1932, 
was broadcast Feb. 27 by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. In considering 
Dr. Diggle’s general remarks about 
prize-winners, this orchestral suite 
deserves to rank as an exception. 

—SELF HELP— 

The profession can help: itself if it 
will be alert to confer with the Reg- 
istration Bureau of T.A.O. when- 
ever a vacancy occurs. The Bureau 
operates exclusively for the benefit 
of the organist; no costs or fees of 
any kind are charged; it is T.A.O.’s 
cooperative effort to enable worthy 
organists to learn of suitable va- 
cancies and assist churches in secur- 
ing the best organists for their own 
particular needs. 

—32 OUT OF 500— 

Out of 500 aspirants for the audi- 
tions conducted by the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. only 32 won. 


—NIESS-BERGER— 
Edouard Niess-Berger, of Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles, and 
First Presbyterian, Santa Monica, 
writes of the Weinberg service re- 
viewed on February page 42: 

“The Weinberg service is very in- 
teresting indeed; there is really fine 
music in it, not just an experiment. 
My Temple quartet presented it Feb. 
14 for the first time; every Friday 
evening we present a new service.” 

Mr. Niess-Berger’s recent list in- 
cludes services by Jacobi (Temple 
Emanuel, New York, commissioned 
the composer to write it), Joseph 
Achron (similarly commissioned), 
Binder, and Weinberg. Every Fri- 
day at 7:30 he also gives an organ 
program in the Temple. 

—KEYBOARD REVISED— 
According to The New York Times, 
A. S. Ogolevets, Russian musician, 
has devised a 17-note piano key- 
board. The reader can see how it’s 
done merely by making the present 
black-keys a little wider, not longer, 
and then sawing them into two keys 
lengthwise along the same cracks 
that separate the adjoining white- 
keys. This then gives both C-sharp 
and D-flat, two keys instead of one. 
Do that with every black-key and 
you will get Mr. Ogolevets’ key- 
board. 
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—KILGEN NOTES— 

Chicago, Ill.: Church of the Good 
Shepherd installed a 2m Kilgen 
last month. 

Fort Smith, Ark.: KFPW has 
ordered a 2m, entirely expressive, 
for its new studios in Goldman 
Hotel. This makes another addi- 
tion to the Kilgen organs in broad- 
casting studios: 

KLZ, Denver; 

KMOxX, St. Louis; 

KOIL, Council Bluffs; 

WHAS, Louisville; 

WHDH, Boston; 

WKY, Oklahoma City, a 4m now 
being installed, for dedication late 
in March. We regret that the 
stoplists of these interesting or- 
gans are not available. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Tyler Place 
Presbyterian has ordered a 2m for 
installation in March; the Great 
will be separately enclosed. 

San Francisco, Calif.: St. Mon- 
ica’s R. C. has ordered a 2-20 for 
March installation; the Great is to 
be separately enclosed; some of 
the softest registers will be located 
in a separate chamber close to the 
sanctuary, apart from the main 
organ which is in the gallery. Two 
consoles, one in the choirloft with 
the organ, the other in the sanctu- 
ary close to the altar, both oper- 
ating the entire organ. The stop- 
list will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Sinsinawa, Wisc.: St. Clara’s 
College has ordered a 2m for March 
installation; entirely expressive; 
detached console. 

In addition to the sales of Kil- 
gen’s recently-developed miniature 
organ announced in earlier issues 
—26 on November page 437, 13 on 
January page 28—the following are 
to be recorded: 

Mundelein, IIl.: 
del Popolo. 


Sancta Maria 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Stillwater, Okla.: A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

Wilmington, Del.: 
Hospital. 

The miniature Kilgen for the 
Shrine of St. Terese, Juneau, 
Alaska, included in the January 
list, is one of the most interesting 
sales, inasmuch as this church “is 
frequently visited by the famous 
Father Hubbard,” well known for 
his Alaskan explorations. 

—HENRY KUGEL— 
of the Organ Supply Corporation, 
Erie, Pa., died Jan. 25. He was 
born Sept. 29, 1857, in Philadelphia, 
and married Wilhelmina Gable in 
1891. In 1892 he entered the organ 
supply business, forming a partner- 
ship with Anton Gottfried in Phila- 
delphia. The business moved to 
Erie two or three years later and 
he contained with the Gottfried 
company until 1911. The court 
appointed him receiver for the 
American Manufacturing and 
Novelty Company of Erie and he 
was also connected with the Herald 
Lithographing Company. Later he 
again returned to the organ supply 
field and at the time of his death 
was treasurer of the National 
Organ Supply Company and the 
Organ Supply Corporation. His 
five children survive, three daugh- 
ters and two sons, Harry H. and 
Reuben G. Kugel, both of Erie, the 
latter secretary of the Organ 
Supply Corporation. 
—DR. RAY HASTINGS— 

began his 25th year with Temple 
Baptist, Los Angeles, Feb. 9. 


St. Francis 








LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5626 





Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 











—LABERGE PLANS— 
More than 100 organ recitals will 
be Bernard R. LaBerge’s record 
for his artists when the present 
season has closed. The importance 
of this work cannot be overes’i- 
mated ; it’s something to be pondcr- 
ed long and well. 

Alexander McCurdy joins tie 
LaBerge list for the coming sca- 
son, giving Mr. LaBerge this «r- 
ray of concert artists for single en- 
gagements and tours next seascn: 

E. Power Biggs 

Winslow Cheney 

Palmer Christian 

Charles M. Courboin 

Virgil Fox 

Charlotte Lockwood 

Alexander McCurdy 

Arthur Poister 

Carl Weinrich 

If this doesn’t endanger him with 
the anti-trust laws it will be a 
miracle. 


—CARNEGIE CORP.— 
The Carnegie Corporation report jor 
1934-5 shows $169,500. appropriated 
for music advancement, chiefly for 
music-study material for educational 
institutions. 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen's Church 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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MR. R. DEANE SHURE 
American composer, organist of 
Mt. Vernon Place M. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1921, where he 
plays a 3-46 Pilcher built in 1918 
and directs an adult chorus of 80 
with four soloists, one rehearsal 
weekly. He was born May 831, 
1885, in Chillisquaque, Pa., had his 
highschooling in Wiconisco, gradu- 
ated from Oberlin Conservatory 
with the Mus.Bac. degree in 1907; 
his organ teachers were Dr. G. W. 
Andrews at Oberlin and Felix 
Draseka in Dresden; theory, Ar- 
thur Heacox, Dreseka, Alex. Wolf, 
etc. 

At the age of 15 he became or- 
ganist of a church in Wiconisco. 
In 1907 he became director of 
music of Central University of 
Iowa, following in 1910 with Clar- 
endon College, Texas, and in 1919 
with State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa.; his next move was to his 
present church. For two seasons 
he was music editor at Chautauqua 
for the Chautauqua Daily, Musical 
America, and Musical Courier. His 


father was an amateur choirmaster ; 
he married Hazel Elizabeth Towne 
in 1909 and has two children. He 
has been interested in various hob- 
bies at various times—tennis, golf, 
patents on clock-actuated display 
apparatus, and, always, the compo- 
sition of chamber music. 
Published organ works: 

Across the Infinite (j. $1.25): 
Wings of Light—Psalm 18: 10 
Weeping Mary—John 20: 11 
Willow-Whisper—Isaiah 44: 4 
Wilderness March—Exodus 

13: 21 

Assyrian Shepherd (j. 60c) 

Is. 40: 11 

Cloud on Sinai (j. 50c) Ex. 34: 4 

Cypress Groves of Lebanon 

(o.,50c) Is. 34: 2 

Enchanted Isle—Bermuda 

(j. $1.50) : 
Angels’ Grotto 
Pilot Gig 
Sea Fan 
Cathedral Cliffs 

From Yonder Chapel (h. $2.50): 
Wedding March 
Baptism 
Communion 
Prayer 
Funeral March 

Holy Carpenter (j. $1.50) : 

With the Carpenters at Nazareth 
—Mark 6: 3 

With the Woman at the Well 
—John 4: 6 
With the Dove-Venders in the 
Temple—John 2: 14 
Walking on the Sea at Carperna- 
um—John 6: 19 
With the Accusers Writing on 
the Sand—John 8: 6 

On the Mount of Temptation 
—Mat. 4: 8 

Kidron Brook of Sorrow (j. 50c) 
—John 18: 1 

Larkswoo (a.) 

Mirror Reflecting Pool (uw. 20c) 

Peace (j.) 

Peace of God (j. 60c) 








HUGH McAMIS 


| Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 

















North Presbyterian Church 


Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the: organs, and appeal to the people. 


e Buffalo, New York 























| t essons and Recitals. 


HUGH PORTER 








52 West 84th St., New York 


Potomac Park Boat-Song (uw. 35c) 
Shadow Mountain (j. 50c) Psalm 
80: 10 
Spirit Wind (j. 50c) John 3: 8 
Through Palestine (j. $1.25): 
By the Pool of Bethesda 
Sea of Galilee 
Mt. Hermon 
Garden of Gethsemane 
Voice of Descending Dove (j. 40c) 
—Mark 1: 10 
Villa Maria by the Sea (t. 40c) 
Wailing Wall of Jerusalem (j. 50c) 
In manuscripts are about a hun- 
dred works, 20 anthems, five can- 
tatas, an oratoria, etc.; a dozen 
anthems have been published. His 
symphony, Circles of Washington, 
had its premier Nov. 17, 1935, in 
Washington, by the National Sym- 
phony under Hans Kindler. 


—DICKINSON— 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson lectured, on 
subjects concerned with beauty in the 
Sunday services, three times last 
month—in Plainfield, N. J.; Dayton, 
Ohio, for the Choirmasters’ Club and 
Women’s Club; and Huntington, 
N. Y., for the A.G.O. 
—VIRGIL FOX— 
In addition to the eleven recitals 
listed for Mr. Fox under LaBerge 
management on January page 29 
the following dates were filled: 
Jan. 16. Kilgore, Texas 
Jan. 22. Bloomington, III. 
Feb. 3. Chicago 
Feb. 6. Hamilton,Ont. 


Warren D. Allen 


of Stanford University 
Available for 
Lectures and Recitals 


FEBRUARY and MARCH 
New York address: King’s Crown Hotel 























Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 
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—DATA WANTED— 
A reader wants to know something 
about Johann Nepomuk David, Ger- 
man composer. Will some of our 
readers kindly supply any and all 
facts they may have about him? 


—DETROIT, MICH.— 
The Board of Education through its 
director of music education, Fowler 
Smith, has issued a 40-page mimeo- 
graphed report of music in the De- 
troit public schools. School organ- 
izations proviced music for the ten- 
day community fund drive, the East- 
ern Highschool Boys’ Glee Club par- 
ticipated in the Kiwanis Club nation- 
al broadcast, and 200 voices from the 
highschools were organized into a 
special chorus with weekly re- 
hearsals by request of the Detroit 
Symphony for a chorus to appear 
with the orchestra. The 14th season 








Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist —Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York CITy 


-s Special course in 
Organizing and TrainingJunior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Dr. Ray Hastings 


25th year at 
Temple Baptist 


CAL. 


H. William Hawke 


Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 

St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 


Los ANGELES 


























Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 
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of school children’s free symphony 
concerts, provided by generosity of 
the Detroit Symphony Society, began 
Oct. 22; the estimated cost of pro- 
viding the ten concerts each year is 
$20,000. 

In addition to reports of these un- 
usual activities the Bulletin is filled 
with personal notes and other music 
items of interest to Detroit citizens 
in general and the school members 
in particular. There are 16 pages of 
well-written reviews of worthy mus- 
ic for school use. 

Anyone dejected over the future 
for serious music should ponder well 
this Detroit record of music achieve- 
ment in the public schools. Things 
like this weren’t being done in Amer- 
ica a decade ago. 


—WHO IS AN ORGANIST ?— 
The Westminster Choir School an- 
swers the question by these require- 
ments for its graduates? 

Voice, organ, piano. 

A minor applied music subject to 
give a “wider touch with musical 
writings and a greater sympathy and 
appreciation for other fields © of 
music.” 

Junior choir methods. 

Vocal methods. 

Vocal repertoire. 

Conducting. 

Sight-singing. 

Ear-training. 

Theory. 

Bible, sociology, religious educa- 
tion, educational dramatics, and 
psychology. 

English, 
French. 

History of music, philosophy of 
music, hymnology. 

Westminster’s enrollment last year 
was 105; this year it is 150; there is 
a faculty of 19. ; 

It’s wholesome to apply a yard- 
stick to ourselves, but let no one be 
discouraged by this array of exacting 
demands for the organist of the 
future; if our equipment falls short 
of this ideal we may take some con- 
solation in remembering that the sal- 
ary will fall a lot shorter for some 
decades to come. But it’s a splen- 
did ideal to which we can all work, 
much to the advantage of the whole 
organ world. I for one am thankful 
that one of the courses is not organ- 
building; we have experts to design 
and build organs for us; let’s not 
make the mistake of thinking we can 
tell them how to do their part of it. 
—T.S.B. 


Italian, German, and 


19-: 


—CORRECTION— 

The Moller organ mentioned o1 
February page 43 in the Carl Schur: 
Highschool, Chicago, is a 4m, no 
3m. It’s the 224th Moller orga: 
bought by educational institutions 
The Carl Schurz organ was installe: 
early in February. 

—TO COMPOSERS— 
How about providing music for the 
poem used as our frontispiece in 
February? The poem is  copy- 
righted by the publisher but consent 
for its use by composers will be free- 
ly given on approval of the autho. 
It would make a splendid number 
for organ-dedication services. 








A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 




















Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 


Bloomington 


Edwin 
Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 


Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 





























Central Presbyterian Church 
an 


Montclair State Teachers College 














Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Chur: 
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ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LEssovs | 
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- D Sh i —VAN DUSEN NOTES— —CHIMES INSTALLED— 
- ario Salvador, Van Dusen pupil, New Jersey College for Women, 
ar R , eane ure won first place in the Society of | New Brunswick, dedicated its set of 
no | announces a ——— Musicians’ Jan. 22 contest, 25 Rangertone Chimes Feb. 22. 
yal | ws and will accordingly be presented in Maj. Richard H. Ranger, inventor, 
ns Four Weeks Summer Course — - og Hall this spring has supplied equipment to control 
le: ° under Bertha Ott management. them by automatic player, organ 
for Church Organists Eleanor Stephens, Van Dusen console, and miniature keyboard 
Se pupil at Wheaton College, has been separately located. j 
the end ersng | _ appointed to the First Baptist, —SHUT AND OPEN— 
in of Washington, V. C. Wheaton. A quaint custom is followed at his- 
\py- | June 29—July 25 Five advanced organ students toric St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 
int aD were heard in January recitals: where Herbert Ralph Ward’s week- 
ree- nit, Wet Pane 04, &. Church South, Eleanor Stephens, Edward Crum, ly recitals are a feature; since the 
hor. 900 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Mario Salvador, Wilbur Held, and erection of the Chapel in 1766 the 
her Esther Wunderlich, Three Van authorities have “reaffirmed title to 
_- : re ~~ be —_ nagpone the churchyard,” an invaluable piece 
=— over the radio: Leonard Salvo, sta of ground, by closing all gates for a 
John V. Pearsall ri coma of Ppt Eddie _—o 48-hour period and then formally 
h W . Staff organist; and Irma _ opening them again. The opening 
; | ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER Glenn for N.B.C. ceremony this year took place Jan. 
- Allee ted —CANTATAS & ORATORIOS—  *#- 
: Gaul’s “Holy City” was given by 
| y* °aa° 
Public School Music, K NJ. Dr. Harold Vincent Milligan, Jan. ld S h b 
| | Pubic Schoo! Music: Kearny, N- J: 12, Riverside Church, New York. Haro chwa 
— — i oe Phage + 28 LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
= ° : an. 26, by Dr. Milligan; one 
4 G.Darlington Richards Jan. 19, by Charles A. Rebstock, RRNE SEM, wana 
al Organist --Choir Master Church of Covenant, Cleveland. Organ —Theory—Pianoforte 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,’ by Dr. 95 Gainsborough Street 
NEW YORK Clarence Dickinson, Brick Church, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street ~— Rhea ow as tn hk ao 
Ten-Lesson Course in —* rail a or oe * 
Boy Choir Training Mr. Rebstock. " Ernest Arthur Simon 
: Thiman’s “Last Supper,” by the 
— 110-voice Princeton Choral Union, Po Banach 
— Albert directed by David Hugh Jones, in iii iii. 
; ‘ First Presbyterian, Princeton, Jan. Ch swag woah Cathedral 
Riemenschneider 29, repeated in the First M. E., ri yo reatieng = 
Beldwin-Wall ee uae Oe Somerville, Feb. 9. “The Princeton Christ Church Cathedral House, 
ee ee Choral Union is composed of singers Louisville, Ky. 
ft a en from Princeton and_ neighboring 
MASTER CLASSES|| Communities and is a project of the 
- 10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio Westminster Choir School.” Fi : S 7 
Ohio - : So Irmin winnen 
~vaeene Those in America who heard Marcel R . 
—— ecitals 
Dupre in St. Sulpice, Paris, on 
r Stanley 2 Saxton Christmas day, will be interested in Veale Road, R.F.D. 3 
Mod his Christmas schedule: a recital and 
O em midnight mass on Christmas Eve, WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
Organ Recitals two masses on Christmas morning, 
‘ S il 6:00 p.m., “and then 
Skidmore College vespers, eat 6:00 p.m., nog 
ch those five minutes..for America. W 
prntoge Spnings ne Tom The broadcasting came through Thomas H , ebber 
llege| famously and Mr. Dupre had “cable- A.A.G.0O. 
— grams and letters from all parts of . ‘ 
SCHREINER the States, all saying that the recep- First P resbyterian 
ree ag tion had been excellent.” He con- Church 
Uni i of C akan cludes: “I was much moved myself ‘ P 
iversity of California when I started playing, with the NEw CASTLE ENNSYLVANIA 
Ja at Los Angeles thought that my friends might hear 
The Tebatnacte me on the other side of the ocean. 
It was the most beautiful ending of W h 
alt Lake 5 
“enti a great day.” m. E, Zeuc 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church, 
Washington Memorial Park, 
The 8S. H. Hines Funeral Home, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 

BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. Head of Department of 
Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DUNELEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 

EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 

EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
FISHER, Wayne, 

1868 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOX, Virgil 
1114 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
‘st-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh. N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

*McAMIS, Hugh 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MITCHELL, Ernest 

*MUELLER. Carl 7. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

PORTER, Hugh 
62 West 84th St., New York City. 

*RELMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

sSAXITON, Stanley E. 


Church, 


Alexander 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON,. Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, G. Criss 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 
First Presbyterian, New. Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
*WHITMER, T. Carl 
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*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 
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Equipment and Various 








Amplification 
Consult Rangertone Inc. 
DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 





Conservatories 


and Teachers 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 

234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
165 West 105th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological semimary, Ncw York, N. Y. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 

















Publishers 

















FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York. N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & UO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic St. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond St. 

Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phinney Ave. 

Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 


KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 666 Fifth Avenue. 


MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
SKINNER, The Ernest M. & Son Co. 
Skinner Hall, 234 Broadway, Methuen, Mass. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
LITZER, The Rudolph W. Mfg. Co., 
Factory: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York: 120 West 42nd St 








Organ Architects 














BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

140 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Per i instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Electrotones 

Consult Rangertone Inc. 
RGOBLO 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
01 
See Rangertone Inc. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintena 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-857). 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-2944 


T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN OKGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Station 8S. I., New York, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J 


Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 
29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 
25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 
20th, last form sent to press; 
15th, first form sent to press; 
roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 
st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space 
Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use tf copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at- console 
type not acceptable. , 
Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. : 
T.A.O. is a cooperative jou-- 
nal published exclusively fer 
the advancement of the orgen 
profession and allied industri. ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly mat- 
tained or partially ignored 7 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi- 


cation 
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BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 


If there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 
now where to find them. This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 
to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. +*Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 


Ax: of Improvisation 


by 7. CARL WHITMER 

gxi . 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
bo on its subject; shows how to begin the 
dail’ practise of improvising and carry it on to 
suc’ ss; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Ba h—a Biography 
by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


6x9, °50p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and omplete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by s!} odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phie 


Bach’s Life—Chronologically 
by 1. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54p., 7 plates, $1.25. A most convenient 

reference biography; all the facts; stoplists of 
organs Bach regularly played; complete list 
1! his positions; etc., etc. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5x8, 189p., innumerable’ thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x¥, 310p., $5.00t. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00.) 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00}. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 


6x8, 32ip., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
Practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


1x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 


a Voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
console diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
lists. 


Contemporary American 
by WM. H. BARNES Organ 


7x10, 341p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.56. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works. 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 
by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 
6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.50}. In 


Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Junior Choir Helps and Sug- 
by MISS VOSSELLER _ gestions 


7-10, 28p., $1.00. Packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions; a practical book; gives practical help. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7x11, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
organs artistic, 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 


by N. BONAVIA-HUNT  Tone* 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 
by A. T. DAVISON America 


6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Student’s Guide to the Organ 
by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


6x9, 93p., 11 drawings, $2.50. Tells in clear pic- 
tures and text just how the organ works, that 
long-needed book for beginner, amateur, and 
devotee. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Anthor. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.— no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 
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MAKING SCIENCE 
THE SERVANT OF ART 


Musicians everywhere are commenting upon the many distinctive im- 


provements in recent Kilgen Organs. 


These are all sane, logical developments rather than innovations. Con- 
stant research and the application of scientific principles, have here, 
for example, produced a steadiness of wind-supply and an improve- 
ment in console control far in advance of anything known before. 
Such advancement in organ construction is notably apparent in the 
large Three Manual Organs recently installed in the following 






churches: 











Holyoke, Mass. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


St. Jerome’s Cath. Church, 
The Cathedral, 

St. Joseph’s Church 
St. Anthony’s Church, 












With so many organ masterpieces to their credit—with unstinted praise 
received on organs recently installed—the Kilgen Brothers have reached 





new heights in fine organ building. 





You are invited to send for Kilgen literature, and to 
listen to the Kilgen Organ troadcast each Monday eve- 
ning over KMOX at 10:45 P.M., Central Standard Time 


Gen. Kilgen & Son, tne. 


Organ Builders for over 300 years 





4012 N. Union Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS « » MISSOURI 
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Detroit and other principal cities 
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